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Storm Over the Census 


Only one question was asked in the 
first census in 1790. The government 
wanted to know the names of “free, 
white males and females, all other free 
persons and slaves.” The sixteenth 
census will be taken next month. Cen- 
sus takers this year will have not one 
but thirty-three questions. “How much 
rent do you pay?” they will ask. “How 
many years of schooling have you had? 
Do you make your mortgage payments 
regularly? How much salary did you 
receive last year?” 

Most of these questions have been 
asked in other censuses. Nos. 32 and 
83, however, which have to do with 
salaries and wages, are new. They have 
raised a terrific uproar in Congress. 
Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives, led by Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire, declare that the govern- 
ment has no right to ask people how 
much money they make. “A flagrant 
example of bureaucratic snoopery,” they 
call it. “Stalin and Hitler may play 
the game that way,” Senator Tobey 
says, “but not in free America.” 

They object to these questions par- 
ticularly because census takers are ap- 
pointed by local politicians. Most of 
them will work in their own neighbor- 
hoods. These questions, say the objec- 
tors, will give them too good a chance 
to pry into their neighbors’ affairs. 
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People who won't answer the questions 
can be fined or put in jail: 
A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 


merce Committee is considering a reso- - 


lution introduced by Senator Tobey de- 
nouncing these questions. 

The Census Bureau defends them. 
The govérnment has to have this in- 
formation, they say. How, for example, 
can we get the real facts about unem- 
ployment if we don’t know how much 
money people earn? There’s nothing 
personal about the questions, they in- 
sist; “you're just a statistic.” And if 
census takers gossip about their neigh- 
bors’ affairs, they, too, can be fined 
or jailed. 


No Bullets for Finns 


The first thing President Roosevelt 
did when he got back from his sea- 
oing vacation last week was te si 
Finnish Aid Bill. This gives the 
Export-Import Bank an extra $100 mil- 
lion with understanding that it will 
lend Finland and China each $20 mil- 
lion. This cannot be spent on war 
supplies. 

e House passed the bill last week 
by a large majority. A few members 
were afraid it might help get us into 
war. Others thought we should let the 

Finns buy arms with it. 











Finland, said one Con- 

an, “asks for bul- 
ets and we give her 
beans.” 

Former President Hoov- 
er told a House committee 
last week that all Europe 
would be an “area of star- 

_vation” after the war. 
There are 7 million desti- 
tute people in Poland now, 
he said. It will cost be- 
tween $40 and $50 mil- 
lion to feed them. Mr. 
Hoover thinks the U. S. 
should give from a quarter 
to a of this amount. 


Workers to Vote 


One Congressional com- 
mittee is investigating the 
way the National Labor 
Relations Board works. 
Another is considering 
changes in the Wagner 
Act, which established the 
Board. But in the mean- 
time the N.L.R.B. is going 
quietly about its business. 
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The Board was set up 
to protect the rights of 





workers to form unions and to 2S 
collectively with employers. One of its 
main jobs is to hold elections in which 
workers decide what union they want 
to represent them. The Board reported 
last week that it had held 2,631 elec. 
tions since it was formed in 1985. 

The biggest election yet was called 
by the N.L.R.B. last week. It will be 
held “as soon as practicable” in fifty. 
nine General Motors ts in eleven 
states. Between 125, and 150,000 
workers will probably vote. 

This election grew out of a dispute 
between rival factions of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. One 
of these belongs to the A.F.L., the 
other to the C.I.O. Each one claims 
that a majority of General Motors 
workers favors it. The company and 
the two unions agreed last month to 
settle the matter by an election. The 
N.L.R.B. order was based on this agree- 
ment. The side which wins in each 
plant will represent the workers in that 
plant in bargaining with the company 
on wages and hours. , 

The N.L.R.B. hearings in 
the case of the Ford Motor Company 
last week. The Board charges that two 


-Ford workers were fired for taking part 


in union activities. It also declares that 
the company tried to persuade its 
workers not to join unions, and that 
company agents beat up union organ- 
izers in Ford plants.~ 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
defended some of the company’s activ- 
ities. It agreed that the company had 
no right to threaten employees. But 
Mr. Ford, it said, had as much right as 
anyone else to say what he thought of 
the unions. 


Guarding the Canal 


President Roosevelt combined busi- 
ness and pleasure on his recent vaca- 
tion trip. He went fishing, and he in- 
wna the defenses of the Panama 
Canal. 

He arrived home last week more 
convinced than ever that the Canal 
should have a third set of locks. Then 
if anything happened to the two, eur 
warships could still get from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean. But he found 
that while he was away the House Ap- 

his request for money to 
building these new locks. 

The President warned Congress that 
he wouldn’t be responsible for this de- 
lay in akg eae. Canal defenses, 
and insisted action be taken. 
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150 Years of Invention 


The United States Patent Office will 
be 15 years old next month. This is 
the office which protects inventors by 
giving them legal control over the use 
of their inventions. Since George Wash- 
ington signed the first patent law in 
1790 more than 2,200,000 patents have 
been given to American inventors. . 

Twenty-nine of these inventors were 
hailed as “national modern pioneers” 
at a dinner held in New York week 
to celebrate the anniversary. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
gave the dinner. 

Speakers included scientists and busi- 
ness men. They described the part in- 
ventors have played in building up 
American in and raising the 
American standard of living. And the 
pointed out how much work there still 
was for inventors to-do. 


FOREIGN 
Mr. Welles’ Grand Tour 


American, British and Italian news- 
aper correspon- 
ents swarmed 

aboard the Italian 
a Rex when it 
ed in _— 








last week, 

wanted to inter- 
view two impor- 
tant passengers. 
They were Sum- 
ner Welles, Un- 
der-Secretary of 
State, and Myron C. Taylor, President 
Roosevelt’s personal ambassador to the 
Vatican. But reporters got no news, 
except that it had been a rough trip 
and that Mr. Welles hadn’t yet com- 
pletely recovered from an attack of 


influenza. 


By the end of the week Mr. Welles 
had finished half of his grand tour. He 
had talked with Signor Mussolini in 
Rome, had spent a night in Switzerland, 
and had interviewed Herr Hitler in 
Berlin. Now he was on his way to Paris 
and London. The newspa wrote 
column after column about his trip. 
But there wasn’t much more real news 
than there had been at Naples. 

The talk with Mussolini, which lasted 
for an hour, was “very cordial,” Rome 
said. A great mystery was made of 
Mr. Welles’ visit to Switzerland. But 
the real explanation was simple. He 
stopped there to leave his English valet, 
who couldn't go into Germany. And 


C. 8. Monitor 


he stayed over night because he couldn’t 
get a sleeping car to Berlin and didn’t 
want to sit up in the train all’ night. 
During his three days in Germany he 
talked for an hour and a half with 
Hitler, interviewed other Nazi leaders 
and went to the opera. 

No one but President Roosevelt knew 
what Mr. Welles said to the dictators 
or what they said to him. No one even 
knew ly what Mr. Welles was af- 
ter. He was sent to find out just what 
the situation in Eur was, President 
Roosevelt said. But it was likely that 
there was more to the trip than that. 

Mr. Welles probably had no Ameri- 
can peace plan to present to the war- 
ring countries. But there have been 
hints that some of them had such plans 
of their own. Each of them might give 
Mr. Welles some idea of the terms on 
which it would be willing to talk peace. 
Perhaps this could serve as a starting- 
point for negotiations before war broke 
out in full force in the Spring. 

A German statement issued during 
Mr. Welles’ visit didn’t seem to en- 
a this idea. It said that the war 
would go on until the power of British 
“plutocracy” had been broken and that 

German army was ready for “a de- 
cisive blow” against the British-French 
forces this spring. 


India Aroused 








“Civil disobedience” means that 
will refuse to pay taxes or to work wi 
the government in any way, and will 
stop buying British goods. This will 
bring business and government in India 
to a standstill. The British are more 
afraid of this than they would be of 
a revolution, because they don’t know 
what to do about it. You can send 
soldiers and police to fight rebels, but 
you can’t shoot a man for just sitting 
quietly at home and doing nothing. 
Mohandas Gandhi invented civil dis- 
obedience. It’s been used before and 
it usually ig. Bow Indians at least 
some of of the things they’re asking for. 

The Congress leaders didn’t set a 
date for the , Berra of the campaign. 
They're going to wait a little while to 
see if the British will make them an 
offer. They know England doesn’t want 
any ae A in India while the war is 
going on. This is Britain’s last chance, 

ey say. 


Another Crisis? 


Italy protested wes id to Britain last 
week against the British naval blockade 
of coal shipments from Germany. The 
Italian protest denounced the whole sys- 
tem of British-French trade controls 
which is designed to cripple Germany 
and win the war. 

Other neutral nations, including the 
U. S., have protested against Britain’s 
interference with their trade. But the 
Italian protest is viewed more seriousl 
because Italy has a military alliance wi 
Germany and might enter the war. 

(Continued on page 4) 





India is tired of going 
to London hat in hand to 
beg for favors. What 
makes the Indians particu- 
larly tired is that they 
don’t get the favors any- 
way. They've been asking 
for self-government for a 
long time. Since the war 
began they've been askin 
louder than ever. But 
they get are va rom- 
pas fan the Pie . 

Last week they decided 
to stop talking and do 
something about it. The 
Executive Committee of 
the Indian Nationalist 
Congress voted to start a 
civil disobedience cam- 
paign. They also declared 
that India was not in the 
war, even though England 
said it was. And 
adopted a resolution whi 
announced that “ i 
short of complete inde- 











dence will accepted 
the Indians.” 

















Rumblings in the West 

The first six months of the second 
World War ended last week. There has 
been lots of action in other parts of 
Europe, but along the western front the 
first half-year of war has been 
quiet. Both sides have been 
watching and waiting, getting 
ready for whatever might be 
coming. 

Last week armies and air 
forces began to stir. French 
flyers were busy watching Ger- 
man movements behind the Sieg- 
fried Line. The British Royal 
Air Force went farther afield. 
Five times in six days its planes 
flew over Berlin, returned un- 
harmed. But they dropped 
propaganda leaflets, not bombs. 
The Nazis returned the compli- 
ment. A squadron of German 
planes flew over Paris. This, 
too, was just a demonstration. No 
bombs fell. 

There were two accidents as 
a result of all this air activity. 
A German plane flying over 
Belgium was attacked by Belgian flyers. 
It fired on them, shot two of them 
down. Belgium was indignant. The 
Germans apologized. They said that 
the German aviators had mistaken the 
Belgian planes for British (The Bel- 
gians use British-type planes. The other 
accident occurred over England, where 
Royal Air Force fighters shot down one 
of their own bombers by mistake. 


The Fight for Viborg 

The shell- and bomb-shattered Finn- 
ish city of Viborg (Viipuri) is only fifty 
miles from the Russian border. But 
it has taken the Russian troops three 
months to get to it. Last week they 
had arrived. They had battered their 
way to the outskirts of the city, and 
claimed to have entered its southern 
end. But the Finns said they were still 
holding out. The. Russians were ap- 
parently driving on the now deserted 
city from three directions, trying to sur- 
round it. Four thousand Russian soldiers 
were killed every day, the Finns de- 
clared. But there were always more 
to take their places, and the Finns were 
being driven steadily back. 

American mili experts called the 
Finnish position “thoroughly bad” and 
said that they might have to pull out 
of the whole Karelian Isthmus if the 
Russian advance continued. For in 
addition to pushing through at the 
western end of the Mannerheim line 


The chief of the Finns was that 
they might still be able to hold up the 
Russians until outside help arrived, al- 
though there were no signs of any help 


#: 


GERMANY 


FRANCE 


N. ¥. Times 
Both British and German aviators were busy last 
week doing aerial sight-seeing over enemy territory. 
The arrows indicate the widespread air activities. 


being on the way. In a month or six 
weeks the spring thaws begin. This 
will turn the whole fighting front into 
a swamp, which will help to delay 
the Russians. 


New Palestine Policy 


The British Government announced 
last week that hereafter Jews may not 
buy any more land in one large area 
of Palestine. In another section they 
may buy it only under certain condi- 


tions. This rule is necessary, they think, 
to keep the Jews from pushing the 
Arabs out of the country. 


The British want to keep an Arab 
majority in Palestine. They announced 
last spring that they were going to re- 
strict Jewish purchases of land. This 
is their first real attempt to do this. 
Perhaps they are doing the Arabs favors 
just now because they are afraid that 
if they are dissatisfied, German agents 
may stir up a revolt among them. 

Police had to be called out in Pales- 
tine last week to break up Jewish dem- 
onstrations against the new order. The 
British Labor also objected. Th 
thought aot he. government should 
have consulted the League of Nations 
before making the new regulations. 

Palestine doesn’t really belong to 
Great Britain. It is a mandated territory. 
This means that the British are gov- 
erning it only until it is able to govern 
itself. In the meantime they are not 
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le are r, ignorant and 
Eneducated. In’ a number of 
countries most of them are In- 
dians. 

That’s why their constitutions and 
elections and congresses don’t mean 
much. They are just fronts for the 
small groups who really run things. 
When there’s a d ion or a war to 
upset things these fronts are likely to 
collapse. They've been collapsing all 
over South America recently. 

Bolivia and Paraguay have never 
been able to get back on their feet since 
the Chaco War, which ruined 
both of them. They've been ruled by 
one dictator after another. Bolivias 
last dictator, Gérman Busch, died mys- 
teriously a few months ago. General 
Quintanilla, who is now President, 
hopes in time to make the government 
a little more democratic. But in ‘the 
meantime he is almost as much a dic- 
tator as Busch was. President Estigar- 
ribia became dictator of eget only 
a couple of weeks ago. (Schol., Mar. 
4, page 4.) 

The latest crisis is in Uruguay. This 
has always been one of the mast demo- 
cratic countries in South America. But 
it has been hard hit by the war, which 
has interfered with its E trade, 
This has caused political unrest and 4 
clash between President Baldomir and 
Congress. Some Uruguayans feared 
that the President might try to get rid 
of Congress. These fears were 
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SRRERERE EFF 


Inventions of Tomorrow 


What De the Thomas Edisons and Alexander Graham 
Bells of Today and Tomorrow Have in Store for Us? 


W E have only scratched the 
surface of invention,” Charles 

F. Kettering, vice president 
of General Motors, declared the other 
day! “America is not yet finished.” 

President Karl T. Compton of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
agreed. “The age of discoveries of new 
continents is past,” he said, “but the 
age of pioneering into new fields of 
opportunity in applied science and in- 
vention is now with us, and, so far as 
we can see, will stay with us with un- 
diminished opportunity for many years 
to come.” —- 

Mr. Kettering and Dr. Compton were 
speaking at a dinner given in New York 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the American patent system. The pat- 
ent system gives legal protection to 
inventors. It enables them to centrol 
hw use of their inventions, and to col- 
ect money as royalties for gn 
terms of time bin people who use 
them. Benjamin Franklin, - America’s 
first great. inventor, had this paragraph 
put into the Constitution: “Congress 
shall have the power to promote the 
Progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times te authors 
and inventors an exclusive right to their 
lespective writings and discoveries.” 
The first patent law was signed by 
President Washington on April 10, 
1790. Since then more than 2,200,000 
patents have been granted. 

We all know the great American in- 
Ventions of the past. Models of fifteen 
of them are now being displayed at 
New Yerk’s Museum of Science and 


Industry. Try to imagine what Amer- 
ican life a ind Seal be like to- 
day if these things had never been in- 
vented: Edison’s carbon lamp, Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin, Bell’s telephone, the 
magnetic telegraph, Edison’s phono- 
graph, Eastman’s photographic film, 
Goodyear’s vulcanized rubber, Deere’s 
iron plow, Hoe’s high-speed rotary print- 
ing press, Wright's airplane, McCor- 
mick’s reaper, Mergenthaler’s linotype, 
the steamboat, the Westinghouse air- 
brake, Howe’s sewing i, Fl Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s electrical apparatus. 

But these were only the beginning. 
New inventions are coming out of Amer- 
ican laboratories every day. This is 
what Mr. Kettering meant when he 
said that only the surface had been 
scratched. There are so many things 
still to be invented! Our scientists are 
consciously looking for some ef them. 
Others we may not even dream of now. 

Only a crystal-gazer could tell us all 
that American science has in store. 
But we can get some idea of the changes 
which may be coming in our lives and 
industries. All we have to do is look at 
a few of the things which are now being 
worked out, but which are not yet in 
every-day use. 


“Ready-Made” Houses 


GQur homes themselves may be dif- 
ferent. Most homes are full of electrical 
and mechanical gadgets these days, but 
the heuse itself is pretty much the same 
as it has alwa tee wneorongs 
lot of time and money to build one of 
these houses. 


re 


ROBLEMS 





Power from a lemon! William A. Glue- 
sing of General electric runs a motor 
from power produced by placing slices of 
lemon between sheets of copper and zinc. 


The prefabricated house may be the 
answer to this problem. This house is 
built like an automobile. Similar parts 
of many houses are made at the same 
time. Then they are assembled. Auto- 
mobiles are better and cheaper today 
than ever before because they are made 
this way. Why not use it for houses? 

We are told that building new homes 
for America is one of the big jobs ahead 
of us. Prefabricating may be a great 
help in doing this job cheaply and ef- 
ficiently. And we don’t need to be 
afraid that all the houses will be alike. 
They may be made of different mate- 
rials yt they can be decorated to suit 
the customer. We may even call on an- 
other modern invention to finish off our 
house. Its walls may be covered with 
a em A plastic is a material (like 

elite, for example) made by chemi- 
cally hardening some soft material. (The 
whole subject of housing for the future 
was covered in a special issue of 
Scholastic, January 15, 1940. See, par- 
ticularly, “Mass Production Reaches the 
Home,” on page 32 of that issue.) 

Once the house is built we'll want to 
adjust it and ourselves to the weather. 
This will call on another invention; air 
conditioning. Instead of shoveling coal 
into a furnace all winter to keep warm 
and trying to cool ourselves off in sum- . 
mer with electric fans and lemonade, 
we will live in a temperature which is 
comfortably. the same all the year round. 
Air conditioning works mn Peseap in 
air from the sutside, washing the dirt 
out of it, heating or cooling it to the 

TO temperature, and fanning it 
ican the eine. We have it a of 
course, in theatres and other public 
buildings and in some houses. But 
science and ind must work to- 
gether to make it available for everyone. 
We may have to wait for this until we 
have our new houses. Most of the pres- 
ent ones are not properly made for air 
yee They are not tightly 
enough built to keep outside, uncondi- 
tioned air from seeping in. 


“Heme, Sweet Home” 

Or we may do even better than this, 
in winter at least. Some scientists be- 
lieve that infrared rays may be used 
for heating. These are the rays next to 
radie short waves in the spectrum. They 
radiate energy, more or less the way 
the sun does. They might be used to 
heat our bedies directly, without beth- 
ering abeut the outside temperature. A 
science writer says: “I have seen re- 
search workers, experimenting with 
these devices, sitting warm and com- 
fertable in their shirtsleeves, though the 
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temperature of the air was about that 
inside a good refrigerator.” 

Now pn our house is built and air 
conditioned, let’s take a look inside of 
it. This same writer pictures what he 
calls “the housewife of 1964—on a 
winter day!” “Wearing stockings made 
from coal and a dress of spun glass, she 
stands in her kitchen. The windows are 
open, the temperature is only 50 de- 

ees, but she is warm and she cooks 

er mango-tomatoes (fourth crop since 
April raised on her water-farm) with 
infrared rays. And she has plenty of 
time to enjoy her television set, because 
dusting the house (whose walls are of 
plastic, whose bathroom was molded in 
one piece) is no longer a major chore.” 


Beating the Silk Worm 

A lot of these new things may be with 
us before we know it. Take our clothes, 
for instance. Girls will still be wearing 
silk stockings—it would take more than 
a scientific revolution to change that— 
but the silk will no longer come from 
the humble silk-worm. It will be nylon, 
a synthetic substance made of air, water 
and coal. Nylon silk looks and wears 
better than the real thing. Nylon stock- 
ings are being sold on a limited scale 
today. 

Those of you who visited the Italian 
building at the New York World's Fair 
last year saw another substitute for 
natural cloth. It was lanital, a synthetic 
wool which the Italians make from dried 
skimmed milk. American chemists are 
working along the same line. They have 
already produced a fabric but it isn’t 
good enough yet to use for clothing. 

Perhaps the doors of this house of 
the future will open magically as we 
approach them, without our touching 
them. Some of our big restaurants al- 
ready use the photoelectric cell in this 
way. These cells do other things, too. 
They can eperate automatic traffic 
lights, count parcels, detect smoke and 
help send pictures over the wire and 
radio. They work by breaking a beam 
of light in front of the cells. This sets 
in motion a machine which can really 


be made to do almost anything. 


Movies at Home 


And of course our new house will 
have a television set in it. Sets are al- 
ready being sold, and programs are 
being broadcast regularly. The New 
York radio programs for the day on 
which this is written offer three tele- 
casts “French film, Three Waltzes, with 
English subtitles; Clem McCarthy, 
News; Wrestling at Ridgewood Grove.” 
There are lots of problems still to be 
solved before there is a television set 
in every home. But the time will come. 


And when we're tired of the latest 
television show, perhaps we can sit 


Every home may be a theatre in the future. Here, N. B. C.’s 


experimental 


down and read our facsimile newspaper. 
This, incidently, is another use for the 
photeelectric cell. The news, pictures 
and ads which make up a daily paper 
are rolled up like a player-piano roll 
at the radio station. As the roll turns 
around an “electric eye” runs over it. 
The reflections from the different shades 
of black and white and gray go out 
over the air as electrical impulses. When 
they reach your facsimile radio set at 
home they move a pointed instrument 
over paper with carbon en the back of 
it—and there’s the daily news! Several 
broac casting stations are already using 
this invention. 
Farms Without Soil 

Most people who have room enough 
like to have vegetable or flower gardens 
in their backyards. You might not 
recognize the gardens of the future. 
Instead of growing out of the ground 
the plants may be perched in glass 
tanks. Their roots will dangle in water 
with certain chemicals in it. This is the 
new science of hydroponics (meaning 
“labor of water”), or tray agriculture. 
This artificial cultivation makes vege- 
tables grow twice as big and several 
times as fast as they would in the 
ground. 

But invention changes more than our 
daily lives. It affects industry, too. Old 
factories have to be changed or new 
ones built to make every new gadget 
that comes out of the laboratory. And 
sometimes a new invention will com- 
pletely upset some old business. Take 
television, for example. What will ha 
pen to the movie business and the 
— who own theatres when every 
amily living room is turned inte a 
theatre? Whole industries may disap- 
pear. Makers of radio sets will have te 


television is being received by engineers. 


turn their hands to television sets in- 
stead. Announcers and actors and sing- 
ers will have to worry about how they 
look as well as how they sound. 


Machines and Jobs 

Another recent invention which will 
change a whole industry is the Rust 
Brothers’ mechanical cotton picker. 
This machine can pick as much cotton 
in an hour as 100 field hands. If it is 
put on the market it will throw a million 
and a half pickers out of work, not to 
mention the millions of horses and mules 
now used in the fields. 

But inventions can make jobs as well 
as destroy them. There’s synthetic rub- 
ber, for instance. We use an enormous 
amount of rubber in our automobile 
tires and hundreds of other things. 
Most of it has to be brought from 
Malay States and the Netherlands East 
Indies, where the rubber trees grow. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has just announced that it’s going 
to begin making artificial rubber out 0 
eil. and air. The process was worked 
out by American and German chemists. 
Standard Oil’s engineers are _ building 
a million-dollar factory to begin with. 
They hope that some day they'll be 
able to make all the rubber used in the 
United States. 

Ne doubt our daily lives and our 
industry will be affected by many other 
new inventions at which we can’t even 
guess now. This has really been a hes 
modest prophecy. All the things whi 
have been pictured here actually exist 
already. We're just waiting for them to 
be perfected or made practical. They 
give just a hint of what the Edisons and 
Wrights and Bells of the future may 
now be working out for us in theif 
laboratories. 
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Light of HISTORY 


“Life, Liberty and Property” 


more readily in rhetoric than 

do now, Constitution of the 
United States used to be referred to 
as “the palladium of our liberties.” 
There has been a tendency, in recent 
years, to interpret the Constitution as 
a conservative document, yc 
chiefly to tect property. But a 
i exits that of Mr. Justice Black 
in the Florida Negro case (see Scholas- 
tic, Feb. 26) reminds us that the Con- 
stitution is still “the palladium of our 
liberties.” 

The facts of this case are dreary 
enough, but the issues and principles 
involved are of utmost importance to 
every American. Here were four Negro 
boys, poor, friendless, helpless, accused 
of what the court called “a dasterly and 
atrocious crime.” They were given the 
“third degree,” confessed to murder 
and were sentenced to death. 

Normally that would have been the 
end of the story. It would have been 
the end of the story had it not been 
for the United States Constitution. But 
the United States stepped in, con- 
cluded that a fair trial Bad not been 
provided, and returned the case for 
a new trial. The case of the four Negro 
boys who would otherwise never have 
been heard of, became an eccasion for 
asserting the Constitutional requirement 
that, al sons are equal before the 


law and 


le earlier times, when men indulged 


at all persons, white or black, 
are entitled to a fair trial. 2% 
More specifically, it was alleged that 
the Negro boys had not been convicted 
by “due process of law.” The Constitu- 


tion of the United States—and of all 
states as well, for that matter—provides 
that “no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” What is this “due pro- 
cess of law” which shields all a 4 us 
from losing our life, our liberty, or our 
property — shields us from illegal or 
tyrannical acts of government? 

It is a general term which covers a 
great many things. It has very fre- 
quently been to protect property- 
owners against social legislation, It has. 
frequently been used to prevent al 
lators from ing much-needed la’ 
laws. It has used to protect public- 
utility corporations from high taxes or 
low rates. All of these uses of “due 
process” have aroused strong criticism. 
That criticism has been so strong and 
so loud that we sometimes forget that 
the due process clause has also been 
used to protect the individual citizen 
in his life and liberty. 

Now, were the Florida Negro boys 
deprived of life and liberty. without 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


“due process of law?” That depends 
upon what is meant by the term. The 
Supreme Court said—and not for the 
first time—that due process means a 
“Fair trial” a trial free from the “third 
pet ll free from ion and pre- 
judice and pressure of all kinds. It was 
clear to the Court that the Negro boys 
had not been given a fair trial. The 
Court did not say that they were in- 
nocent or that they were guilty; it said 
merely that conviction obtained by the 
third degree was not “due process.” 

“Tyrannical governments,” said Mr. 
ustice Black, speaking for a unanimous 
Sun: “had saenaanorialty utilized dic- 
tatorial procedure and punishment to 
make scape goats of the weak, or of 
helpless political, religious, or racial 
minorities.” That this should never oc- 
cur in the United States, the framers 
of the Constitution provided that all 
men would be tried by “the law of the 
land” and that “no man’s life, liberty 
or property be forfeited for violation 
of law until there had been a charge 
fairly made and fairly tried in a public 
tribunal, free of prejudice, passion, ex- 
citement and tyrannical power.” 

And what is involved in all of this? 
More, far more, than the lives of the 
four Negroes. What is involved is the 
liberty of all Americans, For centuries 
in the past, men and women stood in 
fear of dictatorial and tyrannical gov- 
ernment—of government that could take 
life or liberty or property at will. 

The Fathers of our Constitution— 
and of our state constitutions as well— 
were determined that in this country 
men should never be above the law, 
that government and government offi- 
cials should always be bound by law, 
and that the rights and liberties of all 
oe should be protected by the law. 

radually that attitude came to be ac- 
cepted by all civilized countries. Yet 


in recent years we have seen it aban- 
doned in one country after another. 

“Today,” said Mr. Justice Black, “as 
in ages past, we are not without tragic 
Pp that the exalted power of some 
governments to punish manufactured 
crimes dictatorially is the handmaid of 
tyranny.” He did not refer to any 

i countries, but it is easy to 
see that he had such countries as Ger- 
many and Russia in mind. Here in 
the United States, he said in effect, we 
are determined that there shall be no 
persecution of the weak or the helpless. 
Here in the United States the Negro, 
the Catholic, the Jew, the immigrant, 
the poor and ignorant, are all protected 
by the « Constitution and the laws. Here 
in the United States there are things 
that governments may not do, and 
among those things is the taking of life 
or liberty without a fair trial. It is an 
encouraging thought that, at.a time 
when everywhere in the world human 
rights and liberties appear to be dis- 
appearing, in this country the highest 
Court in the land stands ready to step 
in and preserve them for even the 
humblest of our citizens. 

Nor is it, finally, without significance 
that the Justice who handed down 
notable and eloquent opinion was one 
who earlier pea ema his membershi 
in the Ku Klux Klan. It was a | 
at the time of Mr. Black’s appointment 
to the Supreme Court, that fs was not 
fit for that exalted position. Mr. Black 
himself admitted that he had erred in 
joining an organization dedicated to 
racial and religious prejudice. He con- 
fessed that he had regretted that mis- 
step and that he was deeply concerned 
to protect the American tradition of 
liberty and equality as was any man. 

He has proved, since his accession 
to the Supreme Court, the sincerity of 
that confession. He has proved that 
he is prepared to defend the right of 
every man, of whatsoever race or color 
or faith or economic status, to the high 

rivilege of citizenship in the United 
tates. 
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WHEN DICTATORS DIE 


se 4! 


What Will Happen After Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler Die? 


HEN George Washington and 

\X/ his officers laid down their 

swords at the end of the War 

of Independence they organized the 

“Society of the Cincinnati,” naming it 
in honor of a Roman dictator. 

But Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus was 
by no means the kind of “dictator” 
known to the world t.day. He was, 
somewhat like Washington, a farmer by 
vocation and a military leader by force 
of circumstance. Called from his plow 
by the Roman Senate in the year 458 
B. C., he received extraordinary powers 
to organize the city’s defenses against 
a threatened attack. His mission done 
and the enemy defeated, Cincinnatus 
gave back to the Senate his authority 
and returned to his little farm across 
the Tiber. He had been dictator for 
only sixteen days. 

It was not uncommon, both in Greece 


and Rome, for a government faced with _ 


some critical peril to turn over almost 
absolute power to one man. He was 
called a dictator because his word was 
law—but his tenure of office was ex- 
plicitly limited, usually to six months 
at the most. At the end of the term, or 
before if the emergency had passed, he 
was expected to return his powers to 
the regular government. 

Sometimes, of course, the dictator 
refused to relinquish his position and 
authority at the end of the prescribed 
term, but used them, as Julius Caesar 
did, to entrench himself as a 


By THOMAS K. FORD 


Since 1937, Thomas K. Ford has heen 
an editorial writer s on for- 
eign affairs for the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the ways of dictators, having con- 
tributed a chapter to the highly praised 
book Dictatorship in the Modern World, 
edited by his father, Guy Stanton Ford, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Variety is the word that describes Mr. 
Ford’s early education. He was trained 
in the pubie schools of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Washington, D. C.;-and New 
York City. He received his B. A. degree 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1933, his M. A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1935. 





porary” in theory but not always in fact. 
Today’s dictatorships are permanent in 
theory: Will they be permanent in 
practice? Will the regimes in Italy, 
Russia and Germany outlast the men 
who have created and now control 
them? What will happen when Musso- 
lini, Stalin and Hitler die? 

Modern totalitarian dictatorship is a 
development only of the period since 
the World War, and a mere twenty- 
three years of experience with a new 
form of government does not provide 
enough historical evidence for conclu- 
sive answers to these questions. When 
Lenin died in January, 1924, the “dic- 


letariat” in Russia 
was firmly established so that 
continuance of the Communist regime 
was not seriously endangered. 
bitter stru over who should 
into Lenin’s shoes, Stalin, who con 
led the machine, finally emerged 
victorious over Trotsky, the leader of 
the Red Army. But that fact offers no 
sure answer to the problem that will 
arise when Stalin in turn dies. 

At the death of Pilsudski in 1935 the 
government of Poland fell to the should- 
ers of his lieutenants, among whom the 
foremost was Smigly-Rydz. The weak- 
ening of the Polish dictatorship with 
the passing of power to weaker man be- 
came disastrously apparent last Sep- 
tember under the pressure of the Ger- 
man invasion. 

Primo de Rivera had been dictator 
of Spain for seven years when he died 
in 1930, but his regime—which was a 
prop for the eld monarchy rather than 
an example of newday totalitarianism— 
did not outlast him. In fact the mon- 
archy itself gave way to a republic the 
very next year. 

The dictator most recently dead (No- 
vember, 1938) was Kemal Ataturk, 
founder and leader of the new post-war 
Turkey. His hold on the loyalties of the 
Turkish le and on the machinery 
of the Turkish government was so com- 
plete that his second-in-command, 
Ismet Inonu, could and did step into 
the presidency without so much 
as a ripple of dissent from other 


tatorship of the 





permanent ruler—a “despot” or a 

tyrant.” In general, however, 
the dictatorships of ancient 
Greece and Rome were tempor- 
ary in actual practice as well as 
in theory. 


From Dictator to “Despot” 

Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to call the modern dicta- 
tor a “despot” for he usually pro- 
claims that his regime will last 
a thousand years if not for all 
time. He advances a program of 
remaking society on new politi- 
cal, economic, “racial’ and ideo- 
logical lines, of achieving for his 
nation a “place in the sun,” of 
doing things, in short, far be- 
yond the needs of the real 
or imagined emergency which 
served as his stepladder to pow- 
er. His dictatorship is not in- 





government officials. 


The Cloudy Future 

If history is stingy with con- 
clusive evidence on which to 
base predictions of the future of 
dictatorship, the present situa- 
tion is no more helpful. The 
course of war and its outcome 
will undoubtedly have a vital 
effect on the continuation of 
modern dictatorship — but who 
knows where the war will lead 
and how it will end? 

In short, it is possible only to 
state the factors which weigh on 
either side of the question and 
let the course of actual events 
reveal whether modern dictator- 
ship will be permanent in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. 

Two of ‘the three principal 








tended to be temporary; it is 
permanent in theory. 

But theory and practice are 
not always the same. The old- 
time dictatorships were “tem- 





“The seeds of doubt are sown when it (dictatorship) 
must reverse itself and proclaim that what was true 
yesterday is false today.”—Thomas K. Ford comment 
on the signing of Russo-German non-aggression pact. 


dictatorships today are sup- 
built to Yast forever. 

ussolini and Hitler declare that 
their systems exist not to fil a 
temporary need but to express 
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transitory (temporary). 
Karl Marx, the Comm 
ship of the proletariat” 
until the class. struggle 
triumph of the papery 

and peasants; then, with its primary 
function of maintaining class and 

erty distinctions gone, the state 
“wither away.” The Soviet di 
however, has in fact become i 
more absolute in its power over the 
people. 

The modern dictator’s claim to per- 
manence for his system has a certain 
amount of support in the facts of the 
situation. For instance, ideas and 
may be stronger and longer-lived 
men. A strong belief in “racial! a 
iority, nati superiority, or whatnot, 
oval something to which followers 
can rally, as well as a rule book for the 
training of the young. (The Communist 
party in Russia believes in Karl Marx's 
Communist Manifesto, Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf (My Battle) is called the “Bible” 
of the German people, and the so-called 

ure “Aryan” German is considered 
superior” to all other “inferior” races.) 
A program of action—always in the 
name of the people’s welfare—gives a 
purpose and an excuse for continuing 
the dictatorship, with at least the ap- 
pearance of popular sup until that 
day when the program been com- 
pleted. And “that day” can always be 
postponed from year to year. 


The “Tools” of Dictatorship 

One aspect of the sort of philosoph 
common to modern dictatorships, od 
particularly noticeable in Fascism and 
Nazism, is glorification of the “race,” 
the people, the nation and the state as 
the purest, the bravest, the best and the 
greatest in the world, bar none. Inas- 
much as this kind of extreme national- 
ism is growing stronger ev: here, the 
claim ef dictatorship to iithank the 
spirit of the times is not altogether un- 
justified. 

But the factors that weigh heaviest 
on the side of permanence are more 
easy to see. Today's dictators possess 


i 














and use to the full the instruments of 
propaganda and education for the pur- 
of strengthening their government. 
Throw control of the radio, the news- 
pers, the movies and the platform, 
the dictator allows his subjects to hear 
only the favorable side of any question. 
Education from the kindergarten u 
through the universities is in the han 


of the controlling party and everything 


must be taught according to Stalin or 
Hitler or Mussolini. It is easy to see that 
f peocem of handing out only the “right” 


rmation and ideas while the Saree 

are sternly suppressed will eventually 

result in a society where everyone thinks 

“right” because that’s all he knows. 

that time arrives the chances of 

Aged revolt against a dictatorship will 
ve practically disappeared. 


Will They “Bite the Hand ..” (?) 
There are still other factors favoring 
rmanence. The dictator's usual- 
has a large number of paid officials, 

a mili branch sw by 

funds, soch as the mht meltita is 

= and the Stormtroops in Germany, 
and a secret police force, which, more- 
over, has complete power to suppress 
any development or “liquidate” any 
person who threatens the regime. All 
these people know is that if the regime 
falls their jobs will be gone. They are 
not going to bite the hand that feeds 





them. On the contrary, they may be 


' expected to do everything possible to 


continue the dictatorship. 

Under these conditions, and remem- 
bering too, that in addition to its own 
secret police and militia the party dom- 
inates the re lice and armed 
forces of the nation, the dictatorships 
seem fairly safe from enemies at home. 
Elimination of the dictator often ap- 

to be the only thing necessary to 

y the whole regime because he - 
is deliberately pictured as being in him- 
self “the party and the State.” Actually, 
as in Russia and Turkey, his death may 
not weaken, let alone destroy, the sys- 
tem if it is well-established and if there 
is someone capable of wre ye lace. 

Rivalry for succession to the office of 
dictator is potentially the most dramatic, 
but probably the least dangerous to 
continuance of the system, of all the 
possible clashes. In the event of a 
scramble to seize the supreme power, 
the lieutenants at the head of the army, 
the party and the secret police, are 
presumed to have the best chance to 
take over, with the winner being deter- 
mined not only by the strength of his 
support but by the iron-fisted way in 
which he wields the forces at his cor- 
mand. If the struggle should be bloody 
and prolonged there is an outside 
chance that it will disrupt the regime. 

In the course of ruthless consolida- 
tion of its position, the dictatorship un- 
avoidably offends many powerful in- 
terests and antagonizes many influential 
men. Opposition political parties, the 
army, business, organized labor, the 
churches, and minority groups, are de- 
prived of freedom of action, —— of 
wealth or even destroyed entirely. As 
a result, there are undoubtedly plenty 
of people within every dictatorship 
whose vigorous dislike of the regime 
may need only some signal such as the 
death of the leader to break out into 
open revolt. 

Frequent predictions that modern 
dictatorship must end in economic col- 
lapse have not been fulfilled as yet. 
What would happen if a dictatorship 
declared itself bankrupt no one knows. 
And perhaps no one will ever learn 

(Concluded on page 16 ) 
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HOW “PUBLIC OPINION” IS MANUFACTURED IN GERMANY 











SUPERINTENDENTS’ “BOSS” 

The men who run America’s schools 
had a get together last week at the 
seventieth annual convention of the 
American Associa- 
tion of School Ad- 
ministrators, in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
The A.A\S.A. is a 
department of the 
National Education 
Association. Itsnew 
President for the 
i coming year is Su- 

Buckingham rintendent Car- 

REED roll R. Reed of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, schools. Retir- 
ing President of the A.A.S.A. is Super- 
intendent Ben Graham of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, schools, a former 
President of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Association. 

Superintendent Reed is an easterner 
(born in Malden, Massachusetts) who 
moved west after receiving his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Harvard University, 
and teaching in Maine, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio. Dur- 
ing his stay at Akron, Ohio, he rebuilt 
the public school py 
system. In 1929, FF 
Reed moved on to 
Minneapolis and 
his present job 
Long active in com- 
munity affairs, Su- 
pane Reed 

as served on the 
Youth Council, or- 
ganized to help 
meet the educa- 
tional and guidance problems now con- 
fronting youth. 

Great interest was aroused at the St. 
Louis convention by the recent recom- 
mendations of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. The Commis- 
sion said that ten years of compulsory 
school attendance together with 14 








GRAHAM 


WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


years of free schools and more for 

ung persons of “superior ability” is 
the toward which American edu- 
cation should work. 


AMBITIOUS PUBLISHER 

Frank E. Gannett’s campaign for the 
Republican Presidential nomination is 
being watched closely by supporters of 
New York City’s District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey. Gannett’s chances 
for nomination are not so bright, but by 
splitting New York State’s powerful 
delegation to the 
Republican conven- 
tion, the Rochester 
publisher might up- 
set Dewey and 
throw the prize to 
Senator Vanden- 
berg, Senator Taft, 
or some “dark 
horse.” 

Gannett’s claims 
to the Republican 
nomination rest on: 1. His nation-wide 
campaign against the President's Su- 
preme Court Reorganization Bill, the 
President's attempt to purge anti-New 
Deal Democrats in the 1938 elections, 
and the lending-spending bill to pep up 
business; 2. His success as a business- 
man. His Gannett newspapers—mostly 
in New York State, with a ew in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Illinois—have 
shown steady profits, which are shared 
by their 4,000 employees. Most of these 
ge are Republican, but Gannett let 

is Democratic Hartford Times back 
Roosevelt in 1936. 


Publisher Gannett supported Roose- 
velt when he was Governor of New 
York and backed the President's money 

licies in 1933. Since the Supreme 
Court fight, however, Gannett has been 
on the war path and believes that the 
New Deal should be swept off the table. 

At 12, Frank Gannett supported him- 
self by selling newspapers, books, and 





GANNETT 


tion are based on the possibility that the 

convention this summer will be. 

ed between supporters of Pres- 

ident Roosevelt and Vice-President Gar- 

ner. The Montana Senator stands out as 

a candidate both sides might on. 

Furthermore, John L. Lewis of the CIO 

has ‘hinted strongly that he will support 
Wheeler. 

But Senator Wheeler has not been 
high on the President's list of possibili- 
ties. In fact, a chart showing the tem- 
perature of Wheeler-Roosevelt friend- 
ship would have 
many ups and 
downs. Sena- 
ter was for Roose- 
velt for President 
before the latter’s 
re-election to the 
New York Govern- 
orship in 1980. He 
convinced many 
western liberals 
that Roosevelt was 





WHEELER 
the man to support in 1932. But in 1937 


Wheeler and Roosevelt parted company 
when the Senator led a successful fight 
against the President's Supreme Court 
Reorganization Bill. In recent weeks, 
however, the two men had a cordial 
meeting at the White House. 

A New Englander, who worked his 
way through Michigan law school, and 
finally led down in Butte, Montana, 
Wheeler has a long record as a progres- 
sive fighter in politics. As a young mem- 
ber of the Montana islature, 
er refused to “play ball” with the politi- 
cal bosses; as U. S. Attorney he balked 
at the anti-labor hysteria during the 
World War; as a new Senator in Wash- 
ington, Wheeler refused to wink at the 
Teapot Dome abuses. 





As long as all these new inventions (p. 5) 
are turning up, we have to have new 
words to explain them. See if you can iden- 
tify the following words with their descrip- 
tions in the right hand column. There will 
be one left over in the left column: 


1. Prefabricated ( ) Gummy or resinous 
substances made from 
2. Nylon various chemical sources, 
to be molded and hard- 
ened. 
$. Infra-red rays ( ) An extra-fine, dur- 
able silky thread. 
4. Modern ( ) An imstrument for 
plastics creating an electric cur- 
rent with a beam of light. 
5. Lanital ( ) A picture or mes- 


sage printed by radio, 


Social Studies Quiz 


6. Facsimile ( ) Radiant heat. 
7. Hydroponics. ( ) Ready-made. 
8. Photo-electric ) Farming in a water 
cell tank. 
What kind of a government does the 
following quotation Mr. Ford’s arti- 
cle describe: 


“Where the purpose of education is te 
teach everyone to carry a rifle, to obey or- 
ders, and to think, speak and act in uni- 
son as the leader directs . . . Where yes- 
men get the promotions while anyone 
showing inclination and ability to the 
leader gets the axe...” 

A: Democracy. _B. Tyranny. 
C. A Republic. D. Anarchy. 





The article by Dr. er in this 
issue (p. 7) i in efiects (Check ene.) 

a. There is no oppression of the weak in 
the United States. 

b. Justice is done in this country only 
for those who can afford to go to court. 

c. Americans are pledged, by law and 
by tradition, to give all men an even break 
befere the law. 

d. This is the only country where all men 
enjoy equal rights. ; 

In the o of Dr. Commager, Justice 
Hugo is: (Check one.) 

e. A narrow-minded bigot. 

f. An of hate. 
. A -eyed radical, 
E An honest liberal. 



















The finish of a race at the Pimlico track in Baltimore. Across 
the track from the spectators is the pari-mutuel “odds” board 
which tells them what they stand to gain if the horse on which 


Pari-Mutuel Betting: Pro and Con 


Should the Hope of “Getting Something for 
Nothing” Be Encouraged by the States? 


INTRODUCTION 


“More than five Americans in every ten 
spent money in at least one game of chance 
in 1939, and most of them freely admit 
they have come out on the losing end.” 
This statement is based on a survey made 
by the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. The Institute added that 47 out of 
every 1000 people in the nation’s lowest- 
income group regularly try to “get some- 
thing for nothing” and usually end up 
getting nothing. This, im itself, is a very 
powerful argument against all forms of 
gambling. 

People who favor legalized gambling 
argue that the “urge to gamble” is too 
deeply rooted in the average American to 
be halted by a law. They argue that people 
will bet money on horse races, punch 
boards, slot machines, card games, church 
lotteries, and the outcome of elections, 
whether betting is legal or not. Thus they 
believe each state should legalize certain 
forms of gambling so that it can collect 
taxes. Here, in brief, is the argument of 
many office-holders and law-makers: 

“The state needs money. Taxes are ter- 
tibly high. We can’t “soak the rich” any 
more or they will move out of the state. 
We can’t “seak the poor’ any mere be- 
cause they will vote against us at election 
time. So, why not make race track betting 
legal and collect taxes on it?” The New 
York Times commented that New York 
State should be able to collect $5,000,000 
yearly in taxes on pari-mutuel betting. 
‘Five million dollars . . . invested in the 
school system could do enough good,” the 
Times argued, “to outweigh many ob- 
jections. . . .” 

John T, Flynn of the New York World- 
Telegram points out, however, that taxes 
on betting amount to the “sugar-coating” 
of taxation to make it painless. (See Prob- 
lem of Demecracy—“What Kind of Taxes” 
—Schol., Mar. 4, pp. 14, 15.) Mayo 
LaGuardia of New York City remarks that 
“Only such persons should bet who can 
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afford to lose, and they are generally too 
wise to bet,” he asserts. Others denounce 
the, New York Times suggestion that 
$5,000,000 collected from taxes on betting 
would help the school system. They say, 
“Schools are expected to teach students 
how to earn an honest living and not 
expect ‘something for nothing.’ What hap- 
pens to these ideals when you support 
the schools with money collected from 
bets placed by people who cannot afford 
to lose?” 

This introduction is meant to be a “pre- 
view” of some of the arguments you will 
find in this debate, and to clear up some 
of the pro and con points that will be used. 





RESOLVED: That pari-mutuel 
wagering on horse races should be 
made legal in this state. 


The subject of legalized pari-mutuel 
wagering is an important topic in a great 
many states. It is at present being pro- 

for some states which do not 

ve it, and there is a measure of agi- 

tation for doing away with it in other 
states where it is now permitted. 


Explanation of Terms Used 

A good many of the terms and 
phrases used in this discussion will prob- 
ably require explanation. 

It is ible to bet on horse-races in 
a number of different ways. Two men 
may bet with each other on the outcome 
of a race, Usually, however, they will 
place their bets with a man who is 
called a “bookie.” He accepts bets from 
many people and the total of all the 
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they have bet wins. There is an interval of about 35 minutes 
between races, during which bets on the next race are placed 
and the odds determined. 


bets he receives on a certain race is his 
“book” for that race. When the race is 
over and the winner has been deter- 
mined, the “bookie” pays out money to 
the people who bet money on the win- 
ning horse (also paying money to pe 
who bet on the second or third 

orses in those cases where the bet was 
only that a particular horse would at 
least run second or third, and not that 
it would actually win). Usually the 
“bookie” pays the winners several times 
as much money as they bet with him 
since each wager is received at certain 
“odds.” This means that if a horse is 
believed to have little chance of win- 
ning, it will have “long” odds; perhaps 
10 to 1, or 20 to 1. If this horse wins, 
then the “bookie” will pay to those who 
had bet on this horse ten or twenty 
times as much money as they placed 
with him. If, on the other hand, the 
horse is believed to have a good chance 
ef winning, then the “odds” may be only 
2 to 1, or 8 to 1. In this case, the 
“bookie” would pay only $2 or $3 for 
each dollar bet on this Foal 


The “Odds” 

These “odds” are determined among 
other things by what the bettor feels is 
warranted from the horse’s past record, 
as well as what the “bookie” is willing 
to grant him. After the race, the “bookie” 
pays those who had bet on the Pag | 

rse according to the odds he ha 


granted on that horse. The rest of the 
money bet with him on the race is lost 
by the other bettors, and this sum is the 


kie’s” profit. Sometimes, if too 
many people hac bet on the winning 
horse, or if the bookie” allowed too 
great “odds,” he will have to pay out 
more than he took in. “Bookies” operate 
openly at some race tracks, but for the 
most part their operatien is illegal. 
Pari-mutuel wagering means, simply, 
that the bettors bet against each ee 
instead of against professional gam- 
blers, or “bookies,” at the racetrack. The 
total sum bet on a race is lumped to- 
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gether. From this total a certain ua 
centage (fixed by law) is subtracted as 
the share of the operators and to pro- 
vide for the state tax. Then all the rest 
of the money is distributed among those 
who had bet on the winning horse, or 
horses. “Odds” and payoffs on each race 
are determined by a mechanical “total- 
izing” machine. It registers each dollar 
as it is wagered, and automatically cal- 
culates the extent to which this — 
has changed the odds. In this way 
“odds” are automatically determined by 
the judgment of the bettors themselves, 
according to the amount they wager on 
each horse as a proportion of the total 
sum bet on the race. Here is a simple 
illustration of how “odds” and the pay- 
off are determined: 

Suppose, for instance, that $10 has been 
bet on a race; $5 having been ee on 
horse A; $3 on horse B; and $2 on horse C. 
Now, when the race is over this entire sum 
will have to be distributed among those 
who had bet on the winning horse. So, if 
horse A won the $10 would be divided 
among those who had wagered $5 on this 
horse. Thus for each $1 wagered $2 would 
be ag: to the winning bettors. In other 
words, “odds” on horse A were 2 to 1, for 
$2 was returned for each $1 wagered on 
this horse. 


“Breakage” 

One other term to be understood in 
connection with pari-mutuel wagering 
is the word “breakage.” In only one 
state must the winning bettors be paid 
to the exact penny. In some states they 
are paid only to the next lowest even 
nickel. Thus if a winner should be en- 
titled to $3.66, $3.67, $3.68 or $3.69, 





Seme lucky bettors collecting their winnings at Hialeah Park, Fla. Notice how few 


he would receive $3.65, thus 
id off at the next lowest even 
this case a 5-cent “break” is being 
itted. In other states a 10-cent 
reak” is itted, which means that 
if the bettor should be entitled to $3.61, 
$3.62, and so on to $3.69, he would 
get only $3.60, the next lowest even 
ime. The money: left over after paying 
the next lowest even five or ten cents is 
known as the “break” or “breakage,” 
and is retained by the operators. In the 
course of a full race season this “break- 
age” can add up te a rather considerable 
sum. 


Affirmative Brief 

I. The impossibility of ever eliminat- 
ing widespread betting on horse races is 
pee established re 
A. There is always widespread betting 
on horse races. 

1, Although no official figures are 
available, because of the illegal status 
of the business, it is generally estimated 
that the amount of illegal horse race bet- 
ting reaches almost two billion dollars 
a year. This brings it right up into the 
class of “big business.” 

B. There is no effective way ef elimi- 
nating this large-scale betting on horse 
races. 

1. The wagering instinct itself is too 
deeply seated in human nature ever to 
be repressed by law. 

a. During the past few years “bingo” 
has become a “craze,” challenged for 
leadership only by “bank-night” at the 
thousands of theatres throughout the 
country. 

2. Fraternal orders, veterans’ organi- 
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they are compared with the crowd shewn on the preceding page. Many bet, few win. 





zations, hospitals, fire departments, and 


even many churches use ” book- 
chances, lotteries and similar means of 
obtainin S 

taking instinct is by most people 
there naturally exists oo 
lic attitude toward gam <a 
makes its suppression im le. This 


makes the courts slow a “bearing 
down” on persens whose activities make 
wagering possible. 

Il. The failure of our laws to recognize 
the fact of widespread and inevitable 
horse-race betting is definitely 

to the state and its citizens. 

A. It is harmful to the state as a whole. 

1, It is economically harmful, because 
it permits a large commercial enter- 
prise to escape taxes. 

2. The failure of our laws to recog- 
nize the fact that herse-race wagering 
is inevitable is socially harmful to the 
state. 

a. Because we have made the business 
illegal, we have forced it into the hands 
of men who care nothing at all for the 
law. In general it has been thrust into 
the hands of racketeers and thugs who 
are getting rich on it. 

B. The fact that horse-race wagering is 
not regulated by law is definiteh harm- 
ful to our citizens as individuals 

1. Since horse-race betting is not 
recognized by law, the countless 
- who no bets have no eclaction 

om the courts. There is no way they 
can force a “bookie” to obey any bet- 
ting rules. 

2. The “bookies” may “make a kill- 
ing” by fixing the race so that the 
“favorite,” on which their customers 
have placed a lot of money, must lose. 
Ill. To legalize pari-mutuel wagering 
would be a definite benefit to the state 
and its citizens. 

A. It would reduce the amount of il 
legal horse-race gambling. 

1. It would provide a legal way of 
expressing the widespread urge to bet 
on horses. 

a. Many people who now have to 
gamble through “bookies” would be 
able to place bets at a legal pari-mutuel 
re Where public sympathies 

2. Where publi now are 
gone with those breaking the law, 

is would no longer be true vem legal 
epportunities for pari-mutuel horse-race 
Copa had rh vided. Thus i- 
legal gambling could be curbed more 


easily. 
B. Legalized pari-mutuel wagering 
would be definitely beneficial to those 
who wager. 

1. Pari-mutuel wagering represents 
the fairest kind of horse-race wagering 


because it k dishonest “bookies 
from juggling “odds” on races o& 
refusing to pay off the winners. 
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C. Besides helping those who wager on 
horse races, legalized pari-mutuel bet- 
ting would benefit the whole state. 
]. It would benefit the state socially. 
a. It would strike a blow at racketeers 


and thugs. 
9. It would benefit the state economi- 


4 It would draw into the state large 
s to be spent by visitors. 

7 The moa spent by those who fol- 

low racing closely helps local business. 

c. The building of other racing tracks 
would provide work for local labor, and 
a market for goods sold by stores and 
factories. 

3, Every citizen would benefit from 
the tax receipts. 

a. Legalized pari-mutuel wagering 
would bring the state large sums in 
taxes, which could be used for schools, 
and other publie services. 


Conclusion 

Since it is impossible to eliminate 
widespread horse-race betting; since, 
further, the failure of the law to recog- 
nize this fact thrusts this business into 
illegal channels; and since, finally, to 
legalize pari-mutuel wagering would be 
both socially and economically bene- 
ficial to the state and its citizens, it is 
evident that this state should legalize 


pari-mutuel wagering. 


Negative Brief 
I. There is no convincing evidence that 
legalized pari-mutuel wagering would 
result in the benefits claimed for it. 
A. It is important to note that the claims 
made for pari-mutuel betting are not 
made by the persons most interested in 
securing these benefits. This places all 
such claims under suspicion. 

1. For example, it is claimed that 
legalized wagering will abolish illegal 
horse-race gambling in the state. 

a. However, this is not a solution of 
the illegal gambling problem that has 
been suggested by law enforcement 
groups or by any group that has made 
a special study of this subject. 

2. It is also claimed that pari-mutuel 
wagering will “help business.” 

a. This does not represent the views 
of any outstanding business group that 
has been examining all possible means 
of reviving business. 

3. It is further claimed that legal- 
zed pari-mutuel wagering will lighten 
the burderr of taxation. 

a. For years outstanding taxation au- 
thorities have studied this problem and 
not one of them has suggested the use 
of legalized horse-race betting as a 
means of reducing the tax burden. 

B. A careful examination of the claims 
made for pari-mutuel betting shows 
that they cannot be backed up by facts. 

1. Legal pari-mutuel wagering would 


not provide an outlet for those who now 
do the bulk of illegal horse-race betting. 

a. The great bulk of: betting done 
with “bookies” is of the fifty cent and 
dollar variety; representing wagers 
placed by men in modest circumstances. 
In order to wager legally at a pari- 
mutuel track, they would have to at- 
tend the track itself. This would require 
time off from work, the price of admis- 
sion, plus the cost of a $2 bet. 

2. Whatever may or may not be the 
ere method for getting rid of the 

kies,” it is plain that it cannot be 
done by stimulating public interest in 
gambling by legalizing pari-mutuel bet- 
ting and opening more race tracks. 

a. In no state where pari-mutuel bet- 
ting has been legalized have the 
“bookies” been eliminated or even 
curbed to any extent. 

2. There is no real evidence that pari- 
mutuel betting would “help business.” 

a. The falsity of the claim of “busi- 
ness benefit” is further shown by the 
experience of other states. 

(1.) New England merchants have 
found that most of their profitable Sat- 
urday afternoon customers have “gone 
to the races.” 

(2.) In California, the roads leading 
to the race tracks are plastered with 
signs erected by business associations 
reminding the race-goers “not to forget 
to pay their bills.” 

8. There is no convincing evidence 
that legalized betting would reduce the 
tax burden. 

a. The estimates of large tax receipts 
are generally grossly over-estimated. 
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(1.) It is frequently said that at least 
two million dollars in state revenues 
could be gained from a tax on pari- 
mutuel gambling. 

(2.) But few states have raised that 
much money. Even California, with a 
100-day racing season, and the patron- 
age of wealthy Hollywood movie stars, 
never has received more than two mil- 
lion dollars from the tax on pari-mutuel 
gambling. 

(8.) Whatever money was raised 
would be cut down by the cost of 
operating the race tracks. 

(a.) First, there will have to be a 
commission to regulate racing, and any- 
one familiar with politics may expect 
that the members will be well paid. 

(4.) The taxes received from pari- 
mutuel betting will appear to ease the 
tax burden, but will actually do little 
along this line. 

(a.) State legislators always manage 
to find new ways of spending money. If 
more money is raised more will be 

nt. 

(b.) Taxes can be reduced only by 
doing away with useless political jobs, 
and making the government more eff- 
cient. There is no painless “short-cut” 
to tax reduction. 


II. There is good reason to believe that 
legalized pari-mutuel wagering would 
increase the very evils which it is 
claimed would be done away with. 
A. It would tend to increase, rather than 
reduce, the amount of illegal horse-race 
betting. 

1, The increased public interest in 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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on which the amount of the bet and the number 


the horse and race are stamped. 











GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





“ QUAL Justice Under Law.” 

These four words have been 

a great comfort to millions of 
Americans for over 150 years. They are 
the backbone of our democratic form 
of government. Recall Essential of 
Democracy number 6, Schol., Oct. 23, 
1939, p. 19-S: 


TRIAL BY JURY 

“A free man cannot be deprived of life, 
liberty or property except by the lawful 
judgment of his equals, administered by 
independent courts and impartial judges 
for all alike . . . ‘In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial .. .”” 


Obtaining “Equal Justice” 

A brief look at our system of courts 
will serve to show how important “trial 
by jury” is in safeguarding the rights 
of all persons. Each state has a system 
of regular courts ranging from the jus- 
tice-of-the-peace, or magistrate’s, courts 
up to the supreme (highest) court of 
the state (in some states it is called the 
Court of Appeals). 

The justice-of-the-peace may not be 
a trained judge. He is likely to be a 
farmer, barber, or carpenter, and is 
usually elected by the voters of his com- 
munity. His court hears only small 
civil cases—disputes between persons 
over money, property rights, etc.—and 
tries persons accused of minor crimes, 
such as speeding and disorderly con- 
duct. For this reason too many voters 
pay little attention to the type of men 
they elect as justice-of-the-peace. Such 
an attitude of indifference is a grave 
mistake and serves to weaken democ- 
racy’s backbone of “Equal Justice Un- 


der Law.” Why? Because all criminals 
accused of serious offenses appear before 
the justice-of-the-peace, or magistrate, 
for a preliminary (first) hearing. The 
magistrate can either dismiss the charge 
against the prisoner or hold him for 
trial in a higher state court. Plainly, 
the magistrate who makes such a deci- 
sion should be a trained man. 


Higher Courts 

The main state trial court holds its 
sessions in the county seat of each 
county. If the court serves more than 
one county it is called a circuit court in 
most states. If it serves one county alone 
it is usually called a superior court, and 
the judge is elected by the voters of 


the county. This trial court hears ap- * 


peals from the justice-of-the-peace 
courts, and tries both civil and criminal 
cases. (In a criminal case the state or 
government, seeks to punish a person 
accused of a crime against organized 
society, such as a murder or robbery.) 
In criminal cases the trial court uses a 
jury of twelve persons selected from 
the citizens of the county. In civil cases 
a jury may or may not be used, depend- 
ing upon the law of the state and the 
desires of the parties to the dispute. The 
trial jury often is called a petit (little) 
jury is distinguish it from the grand 
jury. The grand jury ranges in size from 
five to 23 persons. It does not try cases 
but merely decides whether an accused 
person should be tried by the petit jury. 


“Equal Justice”—Maybe! 
Americans feel that the above system 

of courts provides everyone with “Equal 

Justice Under Law.” But recent investi- 


The picture (below) shows the first New York trial jury on which women were per- 
mitted to serve. At right, a witness is being examined by the district attorney. The 
“D.A.” represents the state in criminal cases and heads the law enforcement agencies 
of the community. Obviously, this important official should be selected with care. 
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Silver in N. Y. Times Magazine 


Our democratic government must up | 


hold the ideal of “justice for all.” 


gations of what goes on behind locked 
jury-room doors have served to rewrite 
that proud doctrine to read—“Equal 
Justice Under Law”—Maybe! The 1938 
report of the Ruth Commission of Penn- 
sylvania offered a list of —s jury 
practices which should make all citi- 
zens’ hair stand on end. Every person 
who may some day find himself in 
court as a defendant, witness, or juror, 
should be interested in the “Problem 
of Democracy” uncovered by the Ruth 
Commission. 


Jurors on Trial 
During its investigation, the Ruth 
Commission put jurors “on trial” in or- 
der to determine how hard they had 
tried to reach an honest verdict on the 
guilt or innocence of the accused per- 
son. A common sin of the jurors exam- 
Ewing Galloway 
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ined, according to the Ruth report, is 
their tendency to wink at corruption in 
public office. A mayor or police officer 
who takes bribes or steals money seems 
to arouse the sporting instincts of jurors, 
and they are willing even to reach their 
verdict by flipping coins or pulling 


straws. 


Memory Tests 

Jurors in another case confessed to 
the Ruth Commission that they agreed 
on a verdict in order to get to a lodge 
meeting on time; in another instance to 
see a ball game! “Justice” took a holi- 
day while the jurors went out to lay. 
Too often, jurors are asked to perform 
unreasonable feats of memory. One 
jwy was asked to bring back verdicts 
against 53 defendants of varying de- 
grees of guilt, being tried together, 
without so much as a written note on 
the evidence presented at this confus- 
ing trial. The baffled jurors couldn't 
keep the names of all the defendants 
straight in their minds. Who could? 
We like to see magicians perform amaz- 
ing feats of memory, but why expect 
ordinary jurors to be magicians? Only 
a few states provide jurors with any 
written report on evidence presented at 
a trial. 

What are the qualifications for ser- 
vice on a juryP They are very sketchy 
in most states. Twenty-four states re- 
quire the juror to “possess good moral 
character” or “one or more of the qual- 
ities of good moral character”! (Try to 
figure that out.) Some say the juror 
must be “not an idiot.” Doctors, lawyers 
and teachers are usually excused from 
jwy duty and, as the Ruth report states, 
‘by the time the higher type of citizen 
Fe excused only one out of three or 
our capable jurors remain . . . Our 
methods of jury selection blow away 
the wheat and leave the chaff.” No 
wonder juries sometimes bring back 
amazingly unfair verdicts. Instead of 


The justice-of-the-peace, or magistrate 
action) hears small civil cases—disputes 
and tries persons accused of minor crimes. He also holds 
Persons accused of major crimes for trial in a higher court. 
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22. “FIRST LINE OF HOME DEFENSE” 


Honest, Intelligent Juries Rank with Our Army 
and Navy as Defenders of American Democracy. 


omens jurors from panels (lists) of 
names drawn by lot from voting regis- 
tration lists, or even the phone book, 
the Ruth Commission believes that a 
better choice of jurors could be ob- 
tained by examining them before they 
are called for duty. A “pre-examina- 
tion” of jurors is used™in New York 
County and four other counties of that 
State. It was provided for the express 
purpose of selecting jurors of superior 
intelligence to judge complicated or im- 
portant criminal and civil cases. These 
special juries were given the name “blue 
ribbon” juries by newspapermen. 


“Blue Ribbon” Juries 
Opponents of the “blue ribbon” jury 
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say it is a “convicting jury” and that 
the jurors, who are often well-to-do 
or are unfair to the ordinary de- 
endant. It is admitted that these juries 
have a high percentage of convictions, 
but proponents say this is because the 
cases tried before special juries are 
more carefully prepared. District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
used “blue ribbon” juries in his drive 
against rackets, and convicted 75 out of 
76 defendants. Opponents of the “blue 
ribbon” jury are given a further anwer 
by Orel Busby, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma: 

“It goes without saying among law- 
yers ... that if the client’s cause is just, 
he wants an honest, intelligent jury to 
pass upon it; if the justice of the client’s 
cause is doubtful, he is most likely to 
— through the selection ... of a 
ess intelligent jury .. .” 


A Citizen’s Duty 

Many of our so-called “best people” 
will move “heaven and earth” to. avoid 
serving on a jury. Their usual answer 
is: “I'm too busy.” Many of the same 
people will also be found denouncing 
some jury verdict as “unjust” or “ab- 
surd.” 

“If I were a district judge in Oklahoma,” 
recently declared Justice Busby, “I should 
excuse from service not one citizen except 
for the same reason that a soldier in uni- 
form is excused from fighting for his coun- 
try—that is, illness, or physical incapacity. 
If I were the executive head of a business 
I would issue an order on January first | 
each year stating that any employee called 
for jury duty would be i on full pay, 
but that failure to do jury service cae 
be grounds for discharge. I would say to 
my employees that service as a juror... 
is akin to service rendered by our soldiers.” 


The judge and trial jury in a county court (below) are 
hearing evidence against a person after he received pre- 
liminary hearings before a justice-of-the-peace, or magistrate, 
and also was indicted following a grand jury investigation. 
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Pari-Mutuel Betting 
(Concluded from page 18) 


racing would increase the business of 
“bookies.” 

2. Legalized pari-mutuel betting 
would hurt business by taking money 
ordinarily spent in stores. 

8. In addition, the “break” allowed at 
most tracks deprives the bettors of addi- 
tional large sums of money. A Florida 
report shows that even with only a 5- 
cent “breakage” the race tracks collect- 
ed nearly a quarter of a million dollars, 
which should have gone to bettors but 
went instead to the operators. 

4. The drain on business of the pari- 
mutuel take and “breakage” has n 
so serious in some states that the racin 
season has been sharply limited, an 
Florida merchants want to limit racing 
to five days a week. 

B. Legalized pari-mutuel betting would 
actually increase, rather than decrease, 
the burden of taxation. 

1. When ordinary business is lessened, 
it is certain to be reflected in reduced 
tax revenues, and increased relief and 
welfare burdens. 

Ill. In addition, legalized pari-mutuel 
betting would bring with it its own evils 
and problems. 
A. Pari-mutuel betting would be so- 
cially harmful. 

1. It would be harmful because of 
the class of people it would attract to 
the state. 

a. It would bring with it all the pro- 
fessional gamblers, racketeers, and race- 
track hangers-on. Petty crime is in- 
creased, and major crimes often occur. 

2. It would be socially harmful to 
the citizens of the state themselves. 

a. It gives legal support to the idea 
that one person, without any produc- 
tive effort on his part, is entitled by 
the mere turn of chance to the money 
another man has had to work for. 
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b. It ts ay a temptation to 
those in need to seek the Sitios of 
their problems by resorting to gam- 
bling. 

B. Legalized pari-mutuel betting would 
be politically undesirable. 

1, It would lead inevitably to politi- 
cal corruption. 

a. The welfare of pari-mutuel opera- 
tors would depend on the friendly atti- 
tude of the state’s law-makers, since 
they could halt racing at any time by 
— the pari-mutuel law. 

. Because both their existence and 
rofits depend on a friendly legislature, 
the cou are excemenell ts build 
up their political power and control the 
state’s law-makers. 

2. The fact that pari-mutuel betting 
would lead to political corruption is 
borne out by the experience of the 
states that have legalized pari-mutuel 
wagering. 

a. The brazen effort of operators to 
corrupt officials was one of the factors 
which led the citizens of Texas to be- 
come disgusted and outlaw races. 

b. Reason and experience teach that 
legalized gambling—because of the type 
of person it attracts to it—is always and 
inevitably the forerunner of wide and 
serious political corruption. 


Conclusion 

Since the very circumstances of the 
claims made for benefits to be derived 
from rag oe pari-mutuel gambling 
reasonably lays them open to suspicion; 
and since an examination of these 
claims clearly shows not only that they 
cannot be supported, but that legalized 
gambling wad have just the opposite 
effect — increasing _ illegal fin. = 0 
bringing its own evils and problems, 
harming the state and its citizens eco- 
nomically, and socially, besides leading 
to political corruption—it is evident 
that this state should not permit legal- 
ized pari-mutuel wagering. 





Social Studies Signposts 
THE CONSTITUTION 

It is a tendency in this country to scoff at 
the laws as “a lot of words that don’t mean 
anything.” But people who think about 
this subject realize that the existence of 
law is the principle difference between a 
civilization and a jungle. These people 
know that the laws do mean something. A 
pamphlet called, “What the Constitution 
Says,” has been published recently by Alan 
R. Murray of Washington, to help you 
understand what that important document 
means. If you are studying our Constitu- 
tion, you will also wish to read “Blood 
and Ink” by Maury Maverick, the Mayor 
of San Antonio, Texas. 


FINANCE 


If you want to get rich quick, you want 
to study finance. And if you are going to 


study finance, you will want to read the 
second of the Stuart Chase articles about 
Wall Street in the March issue of Harpers. 
In this connection, you should also see Na- 
tion’s Business for February. It contains an 
extensive and handsome presentation of 
“The Case for Investment Banking,” imply- 
ing that government interference has caused 
the depression by crippling private invest- 
ment. Chase believes that private invest- 
ment is dryin: te because most enterprise 
is now controlled by a group of large cor- 
porations who are able to provide, out of 
their profits, all the money they need for 


expansion. 





Key to Social Studies Quiz 


I. 4, 2, 8, 6, 3, 1, 7. 
Il. B. 
TH. c,h. 


When Dietators Die 


(Concluded from page 9) 


kind 
shows his regime is flat 
broke. No one knows for certain either 
how long a people will continue to pre- 
fer guns to butter, But the acer: 
exists that a nation constant 
sacrifices in preparation for or 
of war will one day revolt hoe 
regime that glorifies war as the hi 
and best way of human tfe-er dea 


Weakness of Dictatorships 

Whether a popular movement in any 
of the three big peta would 
result in the establishment of a demo- 
cratic, representative government or 
merely in a new and different kind of 
dictatorship is another question that 
time alone can answer. If there should 


be an urge toward democracy the means 
to it into operation are i 
at hand. In all dictatorships there 


still exist the empty shells of such fam- 
iliar forms of popular government as 
the plebiscite and the representative 
assembly. (Hitler has held “elections” 
to let Germans vote “yes” on his poli- 
cies, and he even has a “hand-picked” 
Reichstag (Parliament) to cheer his 
speeches. ) 

Certain faults in the propaganda and 
educational methods of dictatorship may 
also operate to weaken its claim of 
permanence. As long as the propaganda 
machine plays the same tune it runs 
no risk of. arousing popular discontent. 
But the seeds of doubt are sown when 
it must suddenly reverse itself and pro- 
claim that what was true yesterday is 
false today. Hitler’s and Stalin’s over- 
night switch from mortal enmity to 
close friendship, and Mussolini's adop- 
tion of the same kind of anti-Semitism 
that he had previously ridiculed in 
public, are developments that m:":e the 
people think twice—and that is danger- 
ous to the stability of a regime which 
depends on the absence of popular 
thought. 

Finally there is the so-called “dilem- 
ma of dictatorship.” Where the pur 
pose of education is to teach everyone 
to carry a rifle, to obey orders and to 
think, and act in unison as the 
leader di the qualities necessary to 
leadership will not be developed. 
Where yes-men get the promotions 
while anyone showing inclination and 
ability to rival the leader gets the axe, 
independence and initiative will soon 
disappear. (“Where all thoughts are the 
same, no one bothers to think.”) When 
everyone but the dictator himself is 
trained to be a follower, where will 2 
ee ae 
dies 
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Acme 
Dr. Maude Slye has spent most of 
her life studying the causes of cancer. 


CAST 
MAN OF SCIENCE 
GrorGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
Hineo Nocucut 
Dr. JOSEPH GOLDBERGER 
CHARLES Proteus STEINMETZ 
GrorGE ELLERY HALE 
MaupbE SLYE 


Man OF ScriENcE: I represent a 
scientist. My life is devoted to prob- 
ing the secrets of nature, I want to 
know more about the millions of 
stars that spangle the heavens, and 
the part that we play in this gigantic 
universe. The flight of a sparrow, 
and the shimmering spectrum in a 
pool of water also call for answers. 
I want to know more about the na- 
ture of matter and of energy. I want 
more light. 

But I am more than the natural 
philosopher groping after abstract 
truth. I am also a citizen, like you. 
I want, through science, to wipe out 
poverty, abolish slums, banish dis- 
ease, eliminate war, prevent unem- 
ployment. I want to apply the scien- 
tific method to the solution of social 
problems. And I want to strengthen 
man’s loyalty to truth. 

I live in a democracy. What does 
that mean? It means that I live in 


, 





in a DEMOCRACY 


Some Reasons Why Science Thrives in an Atmosphere 
Where the Spirit of Free Research Is Unhampered 


By BERNARD JAFFE 


gardless of race, creed or place of 
irth. 


Why does science believe in this 
form of government? Because de- 


mocracy is its lifeblood, the air it: 


breathes, and the spirit which sus- 
tains it. Freedom of thought and of 
expression are of the essence of both 
science and democracy. Science 
thrives best where, as in our demo- 
cracy, each man is given the op- 
portunity to develop his own abili- 
ties. Science is the first bulwark 
against bigotry, superstition, and 
false propaganda. Democracy is the 
first line of defense against the stif- 
ling of true research for the benefit 
of all humankind. Whenever the 
life of democracy is at stake, science 
is in mortal danger. 

Here in the United States men of 
all races have contributed to the ad- 
vance of science. Science and demo- 
cracy know no color line. White, 
black, and yellow men have changed 
the face of America through science. 
Witness the life of George Wash- 
ington Carver . . . 

THE Voice or CaArvER: Mine is 
the voice of a slave ehild who began 
life seventy odd years ago in a rude 


‘cabin in Missouri. When still an 


infant I was bought by a farmer for 


a broken-down race horse. I strug- 
gled against a sickly body and ex- 
treme poverty for an education. After 
graduating from Iowa State College, 
I was called by Booker T. Wash- 
ington to teach chemistry at Tuske- 
gee Institute in Alabama. I saw an 
opportunity here to help the South 
out of its most serious agricultural 
difficulty. Cotton had been king too 
long. The king was now deat so 
I taught the South how to raise the 
peanut instead of cotton. Soon they 
were growing more peanuts than 
they could use. I went back to my 
laboratory. There must be other 
ways of disposing of the huge peanut 
crop. Out of my test-tubes and 
flasks, after years of chemical re- 
search, came three hundred useful 
products of the peanut—oils, dyes, 
flour, soap, linoleum, and even paper. 
From the muck of swamps, I also 
isolated and made available life-giv- 
ing fertilizers. 

America recognizes no superior 
race, enslaving what some would 
have us believe to be an inferior 
race. Racism has no place in a de- 
mocracy. And science, too, em- 
phatically gives the lie to the poison- 
ous myth of a superior Aryan race. 

Man oF SciENcE: Science and de- 





Stage and auditorium are darkened. 


near the extreme left of the stage. 
Loudspeakers help. 
(2) For more Action: 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 


A spotlight shines on the Man of Science only while he is talking. 

(1) Each of the other characters takes a place behind a neon light as the 
Man of Science announces him. The neon light is illuminated only while the 
character talks and while the spotlight on the Man of Science is turned off. (This 
is accomplished by a double switch operated from behind the curtain.) The neon 
light illuminates only the face of the character. 
flasks half filled with water are mounted on ring stands and placed in such a way 
that the neon light is reflected from the flasks and help to illuminate the faces 
of the various scientists called up by the Man of Science.) 

The Man of Science stands at the extreme right of the stage in front of the 
curtain. The other scientists come out from behind the curtain at the extreme 
left of the stage and take their positions behind the neon light fixed on a table 


(Two one-liter round bottom 


The scientists may be shown working in their laboratories—Carver before a 
large distillation apparatus, Noguchi at the eye-piece of a microscope, Goldberger 
with test-tube, flask, Bunsen burner and charts, Steinmetz at some spark-producing 
mE device such as Jacobs ladder, Hale at the eyepiece of a telescope and star charts, 
of man.” Democracy is firmly rooted and Dr. Slye handling some mice in front of her cages of these animals. Visitors 
in such beliefs as freedom of thought, engage these scientists in conversation, and the script may be changed to fit the 

situation. 


of expression, and of religion, re- 
Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


a land “whose form of government 
and society is inspired above every- 
thing else with faith in the dignity 





























International 


When wizard meets wizard. Thomas A. Edison shown examining Steinmetz’s appara- 
tus for hurling man-made lightning bolts, one of his most sensational achievements, 


mocracy raise no racial barriers. 
Neither does true science erect any 
barriers against nationality. Science 
is wholly independent of national 
boundaries. It makes use of the 
talents of all the peoples within its 
fold. Listen to the career of Hideo 
Noguchi . 

Tue Sprmir or Nocucut: I, Hideo 
Noguchi, was born in 1876 in a tiny 
village in the mountains of northern 
Japan. While my mother was in the 
rice fields, I fell into a hot stove. 
The fingers of my left hand were 
burned to cinders. My father was a 
farmer. I was to be a farmer too, 
he thought, but that stump of a hand 
left me unfit for that kind of work. 
I studied instead, and worked my 
way through college. In Tokyo, I 
met Simon Flexner, an American. 
Then I dreamed of coming here. 
Finally when I was twenty-three I 
begged and borrowed my passage 
to the United States. With grants 
from American institutions, I roamed 
through the jungles of Ecuador and 
Peru, through Yucatan and Brazil, 
through Africa and the East to do 
battle with the invisible enemies of 
mankind. I consecrated my life to 
one great task, to find cures for the 
venom of poisonous snakes, for pare- 
sis, Oroya fever, and other plagues. 


One day word came that hundreds 
of thousands were dying of yellow 


tever in Africa. I had had consider- 
able experience with this disease. 
I reached the Gold Coast of Africa 
in 1927. I was soon up to my ears 
in work. I was getting closer to the 
conquest of yellow fever. One morn- 
ing I felt unusually tired. Soon I 
was down with a high temperature. 
I had contracted yellow fever. And 
before I could complete my work, 
I, too, became a martyr in the war 
against this deadly disease. Other 
brave spirits, however, continued the 
work where I had left off. And across 
the Great Divide I heard that, not 
long ago, a new serum was finally 
perfected which protects all men 
against yellow fever. Americans, En- 
glishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians, Italians; scientists of many 
nationalities have worked together 


to accomplish this modern miracle." 


Science knows no national bounda- 
ries. 


Man oF ScIENCE: Science knows 
no national boundaries. Science and 
democracy do not discriminate 
against any man because of his reli- 
gious views. Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, scientists of all religions 
have helped to shape America and 
the world. Listen to the story of Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger .. . 


Tue Spirit oF GOLDBERGER: I am 
the spirit of Joseph Goldberger. I 
was born to Jewish parents who fled 
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from the cossack whip of Czarist 
Russia to escape religious 

tion. I was brought here as a y 
boy. I grew up on the East Side 
New York where my father eked 
out a living from a little 

store. I received a free public edu- 
cation, went to college, and then 
entered the United States Public 
Health Service. For years I fought 
microbes. In 1914 I was sent by the 
government to investigate the cause 
of pellagra. This was a disease of 
the poor white man in the South. 
Thousands died of it. They said it 
was caused by a germ. I didn’t think 
so. Differences of opinion were re- 
spected. They let me pursue my 
own hunch. There followed many 
years of hard work, disappointments, 
danger. In, the end, 1 was more 
fortunate than my fellow investiga- 
tors. I found the cause of pellagra, 
It appeared as the result of a faulty 
diet—a diet very poor or lacking 
altogether fresh meat, milk and cer- 
tain vegetables. I found a way te 
control this disease. Foods rich in 
vitamin G such as milk, fresh meat 
and fresh eggs cure it. Pellagra is 
generally due to poverty and ignor- 
ance. Today no one in this country 
need die of we 

The news of this discovery was 
broadcast at once to the world. All 
humanity can benefit from. this great 
contribution of science which came 
out of a great democracy. 

Man oF Science: Yes, neither 
science nor democracy is in conflict 
with religion. Science and demo- 
cracy have room for other differences 
as well. Many men with different 
political and social ideas have given 
their best talents to the development 
of both science and democracy in 
this country. Listen to the story of 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 

Tae Spmrr or SrTEemnMETz: At 
about the close of the American Civil 
War I was born in Breslau, son of a 
hunchback lithographer. I, too, grew 
up a hunchback. As a young man I 
disagreed politically with Bismarck. 
I became a member of the Social 
Democratic Party. Because of my 
opposition to Bismarck I had to run 
away to Switzerland. When I was 
24 I emigrated to the United States 
and became an American citizen. The 
General Electric Company bought 
out my employer’s business. I was 
considered an excellent mathemati- 
cian and an authority on electrical 
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engineering. The General Electric 
Company took me along. They gave 
me difficult problems to solve in con- 
nection with dynamos, transformers, 
and the transmission of electrical 
power. I solved them. I took out 
more than two hundred basic patents 
in these fields. They called me the 
love of Science for I could hurl man- 
made thunderbolts, huge and terrify- 
ing. But I was much more than the 
popular magician. Through my re- 
searches I helped knit this huge 
country from ocean to ocean. I gave 
millions of dynamos, electric cars 
and transformers. I gave it power 
for its thousands of farms and fac- 
tories. I helped usher in the Elec- 
trical Age: I harnessed electricity for 
the growth of a mighty country. 

And through all these years that I 
was helping to transform a nation 
through science, I openly disagreed 
with other men in certain political 
beliefs. Yet here I never once faced 
imprisonment for my views. 

MAN oF SCIENCE: Science and de- 
mocracy recognizes the dignity of 
man. Democracy regards each scien- 
tific worker as a human being free 
to follow the life of a scholar or a 
researcher in pure science if he so 
wishes. The state does not dictate 
the careers of its scientists. Hear, in 
brief, the life story of Dr. George 
Ellery Hale. 

THE Sprrit OF Hare: Less than a 
year ago I passed beyond the world 
of living men. I left behind me a 
monument to both science and de- 
mocracy, On the summit of Mount 
Palomar in Southern California there 
is being completed the largest tele- 
scope ever constructed. With this 
Cargantuan eye men will watch the 
skies and peer into depths never be- 
fore reached. No practical or war- 
like purpose compelled its building. 
It was raised solely to extend man’s 
knowledge of the universe. 

My father was a captain of indus- 
s tty. He was wealthy. He had social 
position, I might have followed him 
into business. But the nature of the 
sun held me spellbound. I wanted 
to learn the answers to some of its 
nysteries. I wanted to bring it down 
into the laboratories of men here on 
earth. It was an idle goal, some 
thought. But I was permitted to fol- 


low my dreams, I gave up the huge, - 


humming factories of my father, and 
entered the laboratories of science. 
Were I a citizen of certain countries 





Dr. George Washington Carver in his laboratory at Tuskegee Institute, where he has 
made hundreds of useful substances out of peanut shells and other “waste” products. 


abroad today I would have been 
forced to steer my scientific talents 
into the investigation of new poison 
gases, more terrifying aerial bombs, 
and other scientific instruments of 
human destruction. 

Only in a democracy can science 
be free. Freedom of research, and 
the recognition of the dignity of the 
individual made possible the huge 
finger pointing to the sun on Palo- 
mar Peak. 


MAN oF SCIENCE: Science in a 


democracy extends equal opportunity 
to women also. Listen to the words 
of an American woman scientist, 
Maud Slye... 

Voice or Maup Stye: The last 
thirty years of my life have been 
spent with tens of thousands of mice. 
At the University of Chicago, i am 





Mr. Bernard Jaffe, who is well- 
known as the author of Crucibles 
(from which we reprinted part of 
the absorbing chapter on Marie 
Curie in the Feb. 5, 1938 issue of 
Scholastic), is Chairman of the 
Science Department at Bushwick 
High School, New York City. Mr. 

‘Jaffe has generously authorized us 
to tell you that “Science in a Demo- 
eracy” may be prouced without 
royalty as a classroom or assembly 
program where no fee is charged 
for the performance. He also sug- 
gests that any of you interested in 
more detailed stage instructions 
write him at Bushwick High School, 
Irving Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 











still studying the appearance and 
growth of cancer in many genera- 
tions of these little animals. This 


study will, I hope, be of practical 
use. It may give us the key to the 
control and ultimate eradication of 
the scourge of cancer. I shave been 


called the American Curie. But this 
does not describe me. I have dis- 
covered no magic element such as 
radium. I am searching instead, for 
some method of saving the lives of 
thousands of men and women killed 
by cancer in the prime of life. 

In democracies, women like Marie 
Curie and myself are encouraged to 
engage in scientific research much 
as men are. There is no discrimina- 
tion. In certain countries abroad to- 
day the rights and duties of women 
have been unjustly limited. Freedom 
of educational opportunity is gone, 
and their right to engage in most 
gainful occupations taken away. And 
whatever education the girl gets to- 
gether with her young brother is so 
distorted that she is permitted to see 
herself only in the role of a warrior 
in a world battle that, she is told, is 
imminent. All of her education, even 
in drawing and arithmetic is fo- 
cussed upon preparation for war. 
In drawing for example, eight-year- 
old boys and girls are given as pro- 
jects not the peaceful meadow and 
the cloudless sky, but the aerial at- 
tack upon an enemy factory. In 

(Concluded on page 24) 
























































PRACTICAL ENGLISH 





Your English and Your Job 


“Good Speech Helps Sell Good Will’? Say the 
Employment Managers in Big Department Stores 


By GRETTA BAKER 


please, and face the door. 
Second floor, women’s suits, 
coats, millinery, and Budget Shop.” 

Sound familiar? Of course, you 
say, that’s easy. We're in the elevator 
of a big department store. Almost 
right but not quite. Let's eavesdrop 
a little more. 

“Third floor, women’s 
house coats, lingerie, | 
Beauty Salon... ~ N 

“Just a minute, Helen. 
That word is pronounced 
‘lan-zhe-ree’ with the ac- 
cent on the last syllable. 
It’s a French word and 
difficult for Americans 
to say Now ty it again.” — 

Well, it sounds like a 
class for elevator girls, 
you say. That's right, 
youre right! But who 
employs girls as elevator | 
operators and why must ““ 
they attend class, you 
ask? Good questions. Let's get the 
answers from the one who organized 
the class, Mrs. H. Bobs Best, Educa- 
tional Director of Gimbel Brothers 
in New York City. Mrs. Best, who 
was formerly with Russeks and Bon- 
wit Teller, has had wide experience 
im department store training. 

Maly Gepartiuent stores uow em- 
ploy girls as elevator operators,” 
said Mrs. Best, “just as many ad- 
vertisers use girls exclusively as 
models. We try to pick attractive 
girls with a smile in the voice.” 

“The tone is all-important. Per- 
haps you've heard some elevator 
operators recite the list of merchan- 
dise in a sing-song, mechanical way. 
In our class we train the girls to 
speak in a friendly, pleasant manner.” 

“Do you spend much time on 
pronunciation?” 

“Indeed, yes. Every item on the 
list must be pronounced correctly. 
A girl may know the lay-out of the 
store perfectly, but if she mispro- 
nounces ‘lingerie,’ ‘salon,’ or ‘chiropo- 
dist,’ she makes a bad impression on 
the customer.” 

“Do you have classes for other 
employees, Mrs. Best?” 


‘Se to the rear of the car, 
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“Yes, we do. The largest one is 
for sales the men and women 
behind counter.” 

“What do you teach in that class?” 

“First, we teach the mechanics of 
selling. A sales slip must accompany 
ev 


ery — and this involves 
some kkeeping that the sales 


clerk must learn. One 
little mistake can cause 
a lot of trouble for both 
the customer and ‘the 
store.” 

“Do you give your 
sales people any train- 
ing in ” 

“We correct any ob- 
vious mistakes. We 
point out proper ways 
of addressing the cus- 
tomer. For example, I 
object to the form ‘mad- 
am’ or ‘miss’.” 

“What do you sug- 
gest?” 

“A pleasant “Good 
morning’ or ‘Good afternoon’ is quite 
sufficient. I tell the girls to look 
directly at the person they're address- 
ing. Of course, if they know the 
customer's name, they should by all 
means use it.” 

“Do you find many of your sales 
people deficient in En- 
glish?” 

“If they are, we just 
don’t employ them. Ap- 
plicants are interviewed 
very carefully and their 
high school records 
checked. We have so 
many applicants for jobs 
that we can afford to 
pick only the best.” 

“About how many ap- 
plicants do you get each 
day?” 

“IT can’t tell you ex- 
actly. You see, I get only 
the successful applicants 
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for my visit, and I had no trou 
in getting through the long line of 
applicants waiting to be interviewed 
by Mr. Fogarty’s assistants. These 
two capable women sit at desks in 
a large room divided into traffic lanes 
to keep the lines moving. Each ap. 
plicant is interviewed briefly, but 
not everyone is given an application 
form. I wondered about this, so | 
asked Mr. Fogarty to explain the 
system 


“If we accepted an application 
from everybody, our files wouldn't 
be able to hold them all. Why, to- 
day alone we had about one thousand 
applicants!” 

How many will get application 
forms?” I inquired. 

“I should judge about one hun- 
dred and fifty,” said Mr. Fogarty. 

“On what basis do you eliminate 
applicants?” 

“First, on the basis of need. If we 
have four jobs open in the delivery 
department, naturally we're not in- 
terested in taking applications from 
people who want to sell. Even in 
the selling division, the work is 
specialized. At one time we may 
need people in the toy department, 
some other time we may need furni- 
ture salesmen. Of course, if we get 
an unusually fine type, we'll take his 
application for future reference. But 
not all the people who think they 
qualify for the jobs open receive 
applications.” 

“I suppose they don’t measure up 

* to jou standards, Mr. 


Fogarty.” 
hats true in most 


cases, and for various 
reasons.” 
“Will you give me 
some of those reasons?” 
“Yes. Personal appear- 
ance is one. A boy with 
dirty finger nails or socks 
that hang down over his 
shoes, a girl with frowzy 
hair or too much make- 
up will be eliminated by 
the interviewers. 
manners are important, 
~ too. A man who keeps 





who are accepted for 
training. I suggest you speak with 
Mr. Thomas Fogarty, who is in 
charge of personnel. He can give 
you more detailed information. on 
the job question.” 

So off I went to the other end of 


his hat on or a woman 

who pushes her way past other ap- 

plicants stands little chance with us. 

“Do you notice the speech of ap- 
plicants, Mr. Fogarty?” 

“I was coming to that. Good En- 

glish is impo tant, especially for 
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those in selling jobs. If we find that 
an applicant cannot himself 
clearly and correetly, we don’t waste 
time with him.” 

I wanted to ask about the various 
kinds of jobs available in a big de- 

artment store. But I knew Mr. 
Fogarty was busy, so I reserved that 
question for Miss Helen Hyde, who 
is Employment Manager of R. H. 
Macy and Company. It was just 
a step from Gimbel Brothers to the 
Macy store which covers an entire 
city block. You might expect a crisp, 
aggressive sort of person as Employ- 
ment Manager of the world’s largest 
department store. But Miss Hyde 
is a delightful surprise, a young 
woman with quiet manner and 
friendly smile that would put the 
most timid applicant at ease. 

“Tell me, just what happens when 
an applicant applies for a job at 
Macy's, Miss Hyde?” 

Miss Hyde rose from her seat be- 
hind the desk. “Come with me and 
Ill show you.” There was a twinkle 
in her eye as we wound through 
long corridors and passed rows of 
offices used for interviews. At last 
we reached the Thirty-fifth Street 
side where the Employment En- 
trance is located. A uniformed officer 
was on guard, Miss Hyde asked him 
for an application form. 

“Here you are! Now what kind 
of job would you like?” she inquired, 
laughing. 

“I think I'd like a job selling toys. 
I love to run those model trains!” 
I replied. This was more fun than 
I had expected. 

“All right. Now we'll assume that 
application form is all filled out and 
youre ready for the preliminary in- 
terview. Step over here. Miss Brad- 
ley, this is Miss Baker. She thinks 
she would like to sell toys.” 

Miss Bradley found it difficult to 
be serious in our little game, but she 
proceeded to inspect my application 
and to question me in more detail. 
Since I had no selling experience in 
a department store but did have 
stenographic experience, she sug- 
gested that I try for a clerical ‘ob. 

“Must one have experience to get 
a selling job?” FE wanted to know. 

“Oh, yes, we take inexperienced 
people for seasonal peaks and Satur- 
day work. That’s a good way to 
learn selling and work into a regular 
job later on, But for the purpose 
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of this interviews, 1 son’ seul 
want a regular, full-time job as soon 
as you can get it. That's why Miss 
Bradley is suggesting that you apply 
for a clerical position. You see, you 
have a. better chance in that field 
right now.” 


“Then it's all right with me,” I 
laughed. “Lead on!” 

“Our next stop is the testing di- 
vision. You see, we want proof that 
you can do the work,” Miss Hyde 
explained. 

“Do you test all applicants who 
pass the preliminary interview?” 

“For non-selling jobs we do. For 
selling jobs we find a more detailed 
interview is helpful. In that way we 
encourage the applicant to talk and 
thus get some idea of how he would 
sound to a customer.” 

“Do you watch his use of English?” 

“We certainly do. Most of our ap- 
plicants for selling jobs are high 
school i If they haven't 
mastered the English language by 
that time, we feel they aren’t good 
material for the Macy store.” 

We had arrived at the testin 
bureau, and Miss Hyde introduce 
me to the young woman in charge. 

“Since you're interested in a steno- 
graphic job, youll have to prove 
your knowledge of shorthand and 
your ability to use the typewriter,” 
she explained. 

“That seems logical enough,” I 
said. “What are the tests for other 
jobs like?” 

“Most of them are psychological 
tests, devised pecially’ tae - in 
this store and Satiedd to discover 
aptitudes for certain kinds of work. 
For example, a wrapper must have 
manual dexterity. Have you ever 
noticed the badly wrapped Christ- 





mas packages you get from some 
people, I mean when they do the 
wrapping themselves? They lack 
manual dexterity. 

“Now let's assume you have taken 
and passed your stenographic test,” 
Miss Hyde continued. “Your appli- 
cation will then be sent to the cen- 
tralized prospect file until a vacancy 
oceurs. Then we will notify you and 
several other qualified applicants 
who will be interviewed again. The 
job will be filled from this small, 
select group.” 

“Well, whoever gets the job must 
be good!” I observed. 

“Yes,” said Miss Hyde. “We have 
about 150,000 applicants a year. 
Only two thousand get jobs. This 
includes all kinds of jobs, selling, 
manual, clerical.” 

“Most of us are familiar with sell- 
ing jobs in department stores, but 
we know very little about other kinds 
of work. Can you give me some idea 
of the variety of jobs open in this 
field?” 

“Would you like to take another 
little trip?” she inquired with that 
same mischievous twinkle in her eye. 

“I wouldn’t miss it,” I answered. 

“What would you like to buy?” 
she asked. 

“I think I want that model train,” 
I said, “since you won't give me a 
job selling toys.” . 

So off we went to the toy depart- 
ment.. Miss Hyde explained my mis- 
sion to the salesgirl, and the three 
of us gathered around the model 
railway to watch the trains go by. 
I said I wanted a set just like that. 

“Do you want it sent as a gift, 
Miss Baker?” the clerk inquired, 
smiilng. 

“Oh, no, this is for my own enjoy- 
ment,” I replied. 

“A purchase sent as a gift must 
be marked that way on the sales 
slip,” Miss Hyde explained, showing 
me the sales book. “Gifts receive 
special attention from the wrappers. 
Well, now that you have your 
change, let’s follow your train and 
see what happens to it.” 

Down we went on an elevator in 
pursuit of the imaginary train. By 
the time we reached the sub-base- 
ment, the train, now carefully wrap- 
ped, had started on its journey over 
the conveyor belts. The place was 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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The twelve signs of the zodiac, found 
in nearly all almanacs, roughly divide 
our year into its twelve months. The 
drawings of these constellations above 
are taken from murals by Arthur Covey 
in the North Beach Airport, and are re- 
printed here from the New York Times. 


HEN I was a little girl liv- 
ing in Southern Michigan— 
yes, and after I got to be a 


big girl and taught a deestrick school, 
the almanac was (as it had been for 
two hundred—and perhaps more— 
years) as definitely valued a factor 
in the amenities of living as a clock. 
In fact, the almanac and the clock 
companioned one another, both in 
the disposal of time and in their lo- 
cation in the home. The clock stood 
on a shelf in the kitchen and the al- 
manac hung (by a string punched 
through its binding) on a nail driven 
in the shelf. 
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Time and Tide, Wit and Wisdom, This Little Book 
Told the Farmer What He Needed Most to Know 


By DELLA T. LUTES 


The almanac, however, held the 
whip hand, for a farmer could get up 
with the sun, go to dinner by the feel 
of his stomach and to bed when it 
was dark; neither could the clock tell 
how many eclipses there would be 
during the year, nor could it foretell 
the weather. The clock was a con- 
venience, but the almanac was a 
necessity. By it the farmer planted 
his crops, mowed his hay, reaped his 
grain and arranged his social affairs 
such as going visiting in the winter 
when an un ted snow storm 
might seriously interfere with travel, 
or in planning the church sociables. 

Not ali the almanacs that were 
familiar in the homes of our mid- 
western locality performed this serv- 
ice of prophecy, being either too 
cautious, or less familiar with those 
activities of planets which aided the 
astrologer in his forecasts. Jayne's 
Medical Almanac and Guide to 
Health, for instance, conservatively 
offered only “conjectures of the 
weather,” but then Jayne's was one 
of those we could get along without 
and was not treasured from year to 
year as were some of the others, 
notably — of our acquaintance — Ho- 
stetters, Ayer’s, and Landreth’s Rural 
Register and Almanac. Of these, my 
father, being what was known as a 
“small farmer,” which meant that we 
raised more “truck” than “crops,” 
most highly regarded Landreth’s, a 
veritable—and reliable—guide to the 
farmer. Landreth’s Warranted Seeds 
bore the test of time and the Rural 
Register (first published in 1847 ) told 
you how to use them and gave vol- 
umes of agrarian advice. This al- 
manac had its own special nail at 
the > isan end of the. shelf from 
the others and was held sacred to my 
father’s use. When the year was 
ended a new Register took its place 
but the old one was carefully stored 
in the huge top drawer of his own 
bureau along with packages of seeds, 
fishing tackle, a wallet containing 
deeds, notes, and a faded yellow 
sheet of foolscap paper which testi- 
fied that somewhere prior to the 
Revolution, three brothers named, re- 
spectively, John, James, and William 





Thompson, had sailed from England 
and landed on the Massachusetts 
coast. 

Landreth’s Rural Register and 
Almanac held little interest for any- 
one in our ag: except my father, 
but the strings of the other two with 
which we were familiar, had fre. 
quently to be renewed. Of these two 
my father had some preference for 
Ayer’s, not because of ee great 
value placed on the apparently pana- 
ceaic qualities of Sarsaparilla or Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills, but because of the faith 
(and pleasure) he had in the lyric 
measures with which weather condi- 
tions were foretold. If Ayer’s almanac 
said “Cold-and-blustering” (in a sort 
of “Gobelins-ll-git-you” style slith- 
ering down the page) from February 
the seventeenth to the twenty-first, 
he brought in an extra quantity of 
corn to shell for the hens and piled 
the wood behind the kitchen stove 
after the box was filled. If it said 
“Look-out-for-frosts” on the first of 
June, he looked out for frost, lowered 
the top of the cold-frame where his 
early cabbage plants were growing, 
and anxiously sniffed the air as the 
sun went down. 

Hostetter’s Illustrated United 
States Almanac was especially popu- 
lar with the lighter minded members 
of the family, for it had a precious 
disposition toward humor and made 
up in wit what it lacked in prognos- 
tication. This almanac was also, out- 


side of Godey’s Ladies’ Book, Frank 
Leslie’s and Peterson's Magazines, 
the only piece of illustrated litera- 


ture that came to our midwestern 
hands. Ayer’s (with mustard colored 
cover) had, to be sure, a few scat- 
tered exemplifications of the artist's 
skill, such as the bandaged head of 
a distressed individuai suffering with 
neuralgic pains, a gouty foot (both 
relieved by the magic of Dr. Ayers 
Pills), and a woman with a phen- 
omenal growth of hair (Ayer's Hair 
Vigor ). 

On the cover of Hostetter’s alma- 
nac (a sort of distempered green 
which yellowed with age) we made 
the acquaintance first, of St. George 
at iovedlaclting odds with the Dragon 
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A Very Good Boy 


New York Teachers Express Their Choice of an Ideal 


O many teachers requested copies 
S of the pictures ich illustrate 

New York City’s annual school re- 
ports, titled “All the Children,” that 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, invited all of the 37,000 
teachers in the system to choose their 
favorite illustration. 

In the tabulation of returns, Cor- 
nelius Alexander Horton, photographed 
four years ago at the age of 6, in the 
pose shown on this page, won 5,062 
votes, two and a half times as many as 
the nearest competitor. All of the lead- 
ing six selections were pictures of boys. 
The girls had to be content with sev- 
enth place, . 

The teachers chose these pictures 
from a lot of 400, most of them taken 
by the Board of Education photogra- 
pher, Ambrose J. Hickey. The selection 
of “A Very Good Boy” by such an 
overwhelming majority caused a few 
metropolitan editors to remark that the 
meek and submissive child_might be a 
teacher's favorite but was far from an 
educational ideal. They pontificated 
about the need for developing initia- 
tive, independence, originality, and 
other such qualities in. the nation’s 
youth. “They cried that the school 
teachers would transform us into a na- 
tion of obedient robots, pawns and 
dupes for any authoritarian who cared 
to shove us around, pick our pockets, 
and send us to war. In fact, they 
wound up, if this is the kind of educa- 
tion we are going to get perhaps it is 
just as well to have the public schools 
close. (The educational budget was 
being debated furiously at the time in 
Albany, New York.) 

P. S. Cornelius Alexander (alias 
“Neelie”) Horton, aged 10, was inter- 
viewed the next day by a Times re- 
porter, Milton Bracker, who learned 
that “Neelie”. was a very tough guy. 

He “weighs eighty-two pounds, has 
red-apple cheeks, plump fidgety fingers, 
and the meekness of a jumping jack.” 

His mother assured the reporter that 
“Neelie” is still a good boy, but he cor- 
rected her. “I to be,” he amended. 

He teases the girls, breaks things 
when he goes skating, collects minia- 
tures in soap, throws snow in his sister’s 
room, likes eggs for breakfast, and 
“wants to be an electrician, a cowboy 
and an actor more or less simultane- 
ously.” 


He would rather read funny books 
than go to school. And he hates arith- 
metic. “I can do it all right,” he says, 
“but I just find it too much trouble. I 
sorta like spelling. And history and 
geography lots.” 

When last heard from, the educa- 
tional system was doing all right. 


Photograph by Ambrose J. Hickey from ‘‘All the Children,’’ New York City 
Board of Education Report. 


This is the wistful photograph that won the hearts 
and votes of New York City’s school teachers. See the 
article on this page for story of “A Very Good Boy.” 


ASSIGNMENTS 

In this issue, teachers will notice that 
the editorial, the play by Bernard 
Jaffe, and the first major article in the 
Social Studies Edition deal with the 
importance of physical and empirical 
knowledge as a guide to social conduct. 
In the following assignments, a few 
suggestions will be included to indicate 
how this concept may be expanded 
into a unit of experience for the pupils. 
The ‘assignments, however, will also 
refer to the variety of other subjects 
which may be studied in this week's 
contents. 

Drama. The Jaffe play, page 17, was 
produced quite su y in a New 
York City high school. It makes a highly 
effective assembly program. This may 
aes be Sea te, & seccee,, ro- 
duction. Pupils should compete for the 


honor of reading the different parts. 


Personality. Personal problems, be- 
cause of their emnad quality, are 
the most difficult to approach scienti- 
fically. Mr. Lawton, however, bases all 
of his suggestions on aaron sa 
knowledge which has generally 
accepted by scientific students of human 
behavior. (p. 82.) Describing the 
reasons for various types of behavior 
is futile without such knowledge. Pupils 
may, themselves, endeavor to explain 
why specific people have done specific 
things. They are tikely to 
say that the person in 
question simply happens 
to be “good” or “bad,” 
“honest” or “dishonest.” 
Such descriptions show 
a complete lack of under- 
standing of the accepted 
laws of human behavior. 
Pupils may be encouraged 
tocley to attempt to pre- 
pare descriptions or ex- 
planations of their actions 
scientifically. This under- 
standing of himself is per- 
nape e greatest single 
achievement within e 
reach of man. No matter 
how unsuccessful the pu- 
pils are in this effort, the 
experience is certain to be 
productive of a greater un- 
derstanding of the scien- 
tific method. 
: Composition. The proc- 
“: ess of understanding and 
describing human  beha- 
vior may apply to the 
group as well as to the in- 
Sividual, as, for example, 
in Mr. Ross’ witty study of 
the English class for the foreign-born 
(p. 29). If pupils only realized it, they 
might find in their own classrooms as 
much drama and emotion as there is in 
the school of Hyman Kaplan. Let them 
see whether they can produce a recog- 
nizable and readable picture of their 
own classroom in a recitation period. 
They should, of course, observe scien- 
tifically. Pupils may be directed to check 
the direct physical observations record- 
ed by Mr. Ross, in contrast to the num- 
ber of observations which are presented 
without physical evidence or proof. As 
an example of the former: “Miss Higby 
looked Mr. Parkhill straight in the eye.” 
Of the latter: “Mr. Parkhill was wor- 
ried . . .” “a profoundly gentle man.” 


It is of tages importance, in the 


study of story, that it be empha- 
sized that Mr. Ross is not making fun of 
















the members of this e class. He 
finds their struggles wi language 
often amusing or pathetic, but also gal- 
lant and admirable. His attitude on the 
whole is one of tender compassion. It 
is difficult for youngsters to assume 
such an attitude in describing their own 
classmates, since they lack the depth of 
emotional experience, as a rule, requis- 
ite to a complete understanding of 
their friends. But they should be cau- 
tioned against resorting to ridicule, 
which is neither kind nor clever nor 
particularly funny. 

Teachers may use this story and the 
ply by Mr. Jaffe, incidentally, to re- 
call the lessons in our Americanization 
issue a few weeks ago. Our literary edi- 
tor selected them with the view that 
the recall of the theme of Americaniza- 
tion at this time may serve to sustain 
the recollection of the contents of that 
issue. Pupils may be asked to recollect 
various articles in that issue which par- 
allel this play and this story. 

Civies. The jury system, as a problem 
of democracy, (p. 14) ~— be subject 
to direct observation, in the approved 
scientific manner, if pupils choose to 
visit the county court-house. Although 
the opinions and findings of scientists 
now play a much greater part in 
the courts than formerly, it must be 
realized that there is, as yet, no scienti- 
fic method of determining justice. The 
English tradition of trying a man by 
a jury of his peers was based on the 
assumption that each juryman would 
have personal acquaintance with the 
code, the habits, and problems of the 
accused. The modern jury system tries 
a man not by his peers but by a jury 
of total strangers, coming from an ut- 
terly divergent path of life. 

It was for this reason that Governor 
Lehman and the New York bar attacked 
the “blue ribbon” jury as an undemo- 
cratic institution. The jury system itself 
may not be so bad as its abuses, many 
jurists feel. J. Warren Madden, when 

e was Dean of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School, used to twit the 
failure of the courts to select a jury 
of “peers” by referring to the men in 
the box as “the twelve expert physi- 
cians,” if the case involved medical 
malpractice, or the “twelve expert brick- 
layers,” if the case concerned a simple 
construction job. 

National Affairs. One of the rincipal 
activities of the Department of Justice 
these days is the prosecution by Thur- 
man Arnold of monopolies which, by 
the control of patents or other devices, 
are acting in restraint of trade. It is 
a Arwen question whether patents 
increase or impede our rate of technolo- 
gical progress. Such men as Carver or 
Steinmetz, for example, never felt the 
need of patent protection to encourage 


Gam 0 fevent. Bigs On the other 


hand, it would not to deprive 
an inventor of a for his work, 
or a sponsor of a co! tion for the 


risk and interest in a new invention. 
At any rate, here is a question for 
youngsters to mull over tines are 
studying our rate of technological ad- 
vance. 

As a community survey, they might 
endeavor to discover examples of the 
failure of society fully to utilize com- 
mon knowledge. A case of pellagra 
in the community might be such an 
example, since we now know that a 
pinch of nicotinic acid is sufficient to 
cure this malady. 


ACTIVITIES 

English 

The following test, based on the 
Round Table this week, is designed to 
assist pupils in Reading for Meaning. 
Let a 3 check the sentence which, in 
their opinion, most nearly gives the 
meaning of the following poems. 

Aphorism 

a. Life is always changing, but men 
are always trying to make the world fit 
a fixed pattern. 

b. Men have a great deal of patience. 


¢. Scientists have so much patience 
and skill that they are learning to harden 
quicksilver, by using an iron mold. 





Our Guest Editor 
Miss Ruth M. Stauffer has been head 


of the d ent of English at McKin- 
ley High School, Washington, since 
1936, and she is 
also supervisor of 


English for 210 
teachers and 27,- 
000 pupils in the 
junior and senior 
igh schools of the 
city. She was edu- 
cated herself in the 
city schools, where 
she has taught for 
26 years. She is a 





Ruth Stauffer 
laesog of Mt. Holyoke and the 
older of an M.A. from the University 
of California. She is the author of sev- 


eral textbooks, including “A Junior 
High School Speller,” and “The Prog- 
ress of Drama Through the es al 
With Bertha Evans Ward, she edited 
the textbook for Louis Untermeyer’s 
“Doorways ‘to Poetry,” published in 
1988.. Her latest book is “Adventures 
in Modern Literature,” which she edited 
in cooperation with William H. Cun- 
ningham of Canibridge, Mass. As 
guest editor of the Poetry Corner this 
week, she has sei@ed the verse of 
Wilfred Gibson, 
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a. We may be proud of our achieve- 
ments, but we cannot escape the Fate 
that awaits us all. 

b. Pride before a fall. 

c. If pride buoys you up, your fate 
will improve. 

Even the Night 

a. Peo ‘© insane at midnight. 

b. ete ie sions, oer SMI ales 
with its questions and its troubles. 

c. This girl was dreaming that a gob- 
lin was tying knots in her brain. 


Whole Truth 


a. Man proposes, but Nature disposes. 
b. He who fights and runs away will 


live to fight another day. 
c. The grass will grow, whatever wé 


Social Studies | 

The case cited this week by Dr. Com- 
mager suggests a research project in 
which ie, mrel class may to alg 
The questions which this case raises 
are: Why were the boys arrested? Why 
did the local courts not ide the 
legal protection ordered by the Supreme 
Court? Who represented the boys? Who 
appealed their case? How were the ex- 
penses of the appeal met? What does it 
cost to appeal a case to the Supreme 
Court? The exact answers may not be 


-available within the limited li fa- 


cilities at disposal. In that case the 

effort to find the facts offers your pu- 

gk rea enti to 
rewarding. 

Another classroom project is to com- 
vine. i Mel oh Sb GROG ol 
democracy. Pupils in a hurry may 
choose to make their selections from the 
following list. Let them mark D for 
democratic characteristics and U for un- 
democratic characteristics. 


Trial by jury. 
Election of policy-making officials by 
a majority of the popular vote. 

Equal rights before the law for all 
men and women. 

The third degree. 

Taxation without representation. 

Freedom of opinion. 

The right Fs every individual to 
choose his field of work, his place of 
residence, his religious or political be- 
liefs. 

The right to crganize, to assemble, 
and to parade. 

The right to own property. 

The right to own an unlimited amount 


of property. 
Fre right to me and raise children. 
The right to a job. 
Free, public, universal education. 
First, second, and third-class accom- 
modations, in theaters, hotels, and con- 
veyances, 


Advice to Myself — 
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“MARCH Fs ' 
School A 


‘ IAT is Right with the 
Schools?” was the central 
theme of the 70th annual 

con\.....un Of the American Associa- 

tion of School Administrators, major 
department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which met in St. 

Louis, Missouri, February 25 to 29, 

In the welter of criticism and ques- 

tioning of educational aims and prac- 

tices which has characterized recent 
years, the Association turned its at- 
tention to some of the outstanding 
achievements of the American pub- 
lic schools. It heard addresses sum- 
marizing recognized progréss in the 

elementary schools by Edgar G. 

Doudna, secretary of the Wisconsin 

State Board of — of Normal 

Schools; in secondary schools by 

Francis T. Spaulding, Professor of 

Education, Harvard University; and 

among American youth by Willis A. 

Sutton, superintendent of schools, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Under the efficient presidency of 
Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent 
of schools of Pittsburgh, the Associa- 
tion and its numerous affiliated or- 
ganizations meeting in St. Louis at- 
tracted well over 10,000 educators. 

One field in which achievement 
can not be denied was that of safety 
education, the subject of the 1940 
Year Book of the Association. Acci- 
dent death rates for children of 5 
to 14 years have been reduced from 
46.5 in 1918 to 27.9 in 1988, the 
period during which safety educa- 
tion has been emphasized in schools, 
and during which the rates for adult 
accidents.have increased. The year 
book was presented by Henry H. 
Hill, superintendent of schools of 
Lexington, Kentucky, chairman of 
the year book commission, at a gen- 
eral session that was also addressed 
by Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation. 

Other general sessions were marked 
| by important addresses by Bishop 

G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Boston; Dr. James 
G. MacDonald, president of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences; and Hon. Paul V. McNutt, 
Administrator of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, which supervises the 
Federal Office of Education, the 
CCC and the NYA. 
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i trators Meet 


One session was given over to the 
Associated Exhibitors of the NEA, 
who presented their annual Ameri- 
can Education Award to Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, distinguished Profes- 
sor Emeritus of English at Yale. 
Honorary life memberships were 
conferred upon Dr. John W. Carr, 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, and Dean 
John W. Withers. 

Public school students took an ac- 
tive part in the programs. Their con- 
tributions inclu Musica Ameri- 
cana, a dramatic portrayal of Ameri- 
can folk-music, by a cast of 3,000 
boys and girls under the direction 
of Ernest Hares, supervisor of music 
in the St. Louis public schools. At 
another evening session, students of 
Clayton, University City, and Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, presented an 
educational review entitled On Our 
Way, interpreting the lessons of the 
Educational Policies Commission’s 
history-making volume, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American 
Democracy.” The script and music 
were furnished by the Oakland, 
California, public schools. 

Radio played an important part 
in the sessions with half a dozen 
broadcasts originating in St. Louis, 
including the People’s Platform of 
CBS, under the direction of Dr. Ly- 
man Bryson, and the Town Meeting 
of the Air of NBC, under George V. 
Denny, Jr., with a debate between 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker, and C. 
Harold Caulfield, president of the 
San Francisco Board of Education, 
on whether controversial subjects 
should be discussed in the schools. 

Sessions of special interest to high 
schools were held by the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, which elected as its new 
president, Oscar Granger, principal 
of the Haverford Township High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 
The American Educational Research 
Association conducted several im- 
portant symposiums on technical 
p mene of semantics, testing, and 

e nature of intelligence. 

Dr. Carroll R. Reed, superinten- 
dent of schools of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, was elected president of the 
Association for 1940-41, to succeed 
Dr. Graham (see p. 10). 


TWO FAMOUS NAMES 
FAMOUS HOTEL 


House. An ideal location, 
directly opposite the White 
House, overlooking beav 
tiful LaFayette Park. 





UE Priendty... 


This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a small 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet “8” 


HOT EMPIRE venice. 


“At the Gateway te Times Squase”’ 





COMMENCEMENT 
NVITATIONS 
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ENGRAVED 


XACT REQUIREMENTS 
NO FO NEW 1940 ASSORTMENT OF SAMPLES 


CO.., 2044 £.71 Cleveland, 0 








An inspirational guide 
for improving student 
Personality Quotients. 
Personality in the lives 
of the great—Toscanini, 
Madame Curie; person- 
ality in job-finding; 
“That Old Inferiority 
Complex,” eic. Personality quizzes and 
scorecards. 32 Pages. 

20 or more, 15c ea.; 10 to 20, 20c 
Single copies, 25c 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 








Guidance 
Picture of Health by James Clarke. The 

People’s Library. Macmillan. New 

York. 1940. 125 pp. 60c. 

The persistent advance of our knowl- 
edge of health factors obliges the gen- 
eral reader, for his own interest, to re- 
view a summation of elementary infor- 
mation in this subject every other year. 
Such a summation, for slow or handi- 
capped readers, is provided by Mr. 
Clarke. 


Opportunities in Government Employ- 
ment, by L. J. O’Rourke. Garden City, 
New York. 1940. 308 pp. Paper. 
$1.00. 


Mr. O’Rourke presents an authorita- 
tive and generally useful guide to young 
people who are interested in opportu- 
nities for public service. The most spe- 
cific information about jobs is contained 
in a table in the appendix. Youngsters 
who investigate this part of the book 
will learn that as a hs 20% or less of 
those who are examined receive federal 
ee in the civil service. They 
will learn that in manual occupations, 
as many as a third of those who apply 
receive appointments. But that in typ- 
ing or me eH the acceptances are 
less than 1% of those who apply. 


Accounting for the Individual and Fam- 
ily, by Neva Radell. Prentice Hall. 
New York. 1940. 348 pp. Index. 
$3.00. 


Model budgets, and suggestions for 
ways to keep them, providing for vari- 
ous types of consumer units. 


Planning Your Future, by Myers, Little, 
and Robinson. McGraw Hill. New 
York. 1940. 549 pp. Bibliography. 
Index. $1.64. 


OFF the PRESS 


A new revised edition of an - 
tory text-book in occupational gui 


Secial Studies 
The National Labor Relations Act, a 
symposium edited by Julia E. John- 
son. The Reference Shelf. H. W. Wil- 
son. New York. 416 pp. Bibliography. 
$1.25. 
Summary of the public discussions 
of the important legislation. 


Citizens at Work, by Young, Barton, and 
Johnson. McGraw Hill. New York. 
1940, 402 pp. Bibliography. Index. 
$1.32. 


This textbook in “economic citizen- 
ship” is divided into three units. One 
deals with the process of working to- 
gether to make a living. One surveys the 
occupations of the world. And the third 
deals with consumer problems. The 
chapter on labor relations is exception- 
ally thorough, for a school textbook, ex- 
cept for an unaccountable slighting of 
the work of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The board is mentioned 
in only one agraph of less than a 
rage come cies 
Europe Under X-Ray, by William F. 

Sigmund. Blue Ribbon. New York. 

1940. $1.00. 


This is a novelty book, compressing 
the history and background of Europe 
into a few well-chosen and well-detailed 
maps. Its particular virtue is that a few 
of the pages have a transparent red pa- 
per which, oo “eee ge on the maps, 
presents a startlingly changed picture. 
The text was carelessly edited, but the 
maps are interesting, and the red paper 
is fun. The psychological effect of 
changing the appearance of the map in 
this way is, for some reason, much 
stronger than a simple comparison be- 
tween two maps. . 





States Accredit 


CCC boys now may continue their 
studies in camp and receive credit to- 
ward their elementary school certificates 
or high-school diplomas. Accrediting 
of CCC subjects has been made possi- 
ble through cooperation between the 
CCC and state departments of educa- 
tion. 

“Enrollment in CCC camps classes is 
voluntary,” Howard W. Oxley, Director 
of CCC Camp Education pointed out 
recently. “After an enrollee works out 
of doors eight hours a day, he must 
have a very real ambition to cause him 
to study at night. 


“Accrediting of CCC subjects 
vides an additional incentive for 





CCC Subjects 
boys to remedy their educational de- 
ficiencies. If a course in arithmetic or 
English, taken while in camp, can be 
accredited at the boy’s grade school or 
high school back home, he may decide 
to continue his studies when he returns 
home. If an enrollee earns an accredited 
eighth-grade certificate or high-school 
diploma while in a CCC camp, he 
stands a better chance to get and hold 
a job when he leaves the Corps.” 
Courses offered in the CCC vary ac- 
cording to the interests and needs in 
each camp. Subjects offered in many 
vere are typing, blueprint reading, 
spelling, language usage, woodworking, 


truck driving, safety, photography, 
arithmetic, aa yest a spre 





Students Poll Village 
Pupils enrolled in the Current Events 
Club of Pleasantville( New York) High 
School, of which Mr. C. Bucher is 
r, are mailing ballots to the resi- 

ts of their community to measure 
unity opinion on current social 
issues. To allay the idea that they might 
snooping, the communication with 
the ballot emphasized that no signature 
uired. When the returns are in, 
the Club will advise the town of the re. 
sults. Their first ballot read as follows; 


I. THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
1, Ao sone: te:; Eat ER tae fr 


2. The statement has been made that it 
would be unwise to change Presidents dur. 
ing a crisis such as now faces the world, 


3. Is it your belief that President Roose- 
velt should not get a third term because 
he is a member of the Democra 

Yes... 


4. Is it your opinion that it will be pos 
sible for the next President to balance the 


5. If you are not in favor of a third 
term for Mr. Roosevelt, whom do you 
fer? If his name is listed below, check in 
the proper place. If not, add the name of 
the person whom you prefer. 

Arthur Vandenberg 
Paul V. McNutt 


John Nance Garner ...... 


II. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


1, The question has been raised as to 
the advisability of includin 
riculum of the Pleasantville 
a course in social hygiene, which would 
include sex education and the study of 
social diseases. Do you think a study of 
by competent persons should 

Yes....No.... 


2. Should we have socialized medicine 
in the United States? ’ 


Ill, INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


1. Do you think the United States 
should enter the present war on the side 


2. Do you think the United States 
should enter the present = on the side 


8. Do you think the United States 
should stay out of the 


4. Would you be in favor of the United 
g out of all wars except @ 


5. Do you think the United States 
say ew aia es ye 
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_and, secondly the brazen gentle- “In an alphabetical race, which let- There was a Michigan Almanac 


man who apparently had had a run- 
in with Taurus the Bull, or Leo the 
Lion to his obvious disadvantage, 
but the real meat of the nut came 
to view when you opened the book 
upon Miss Soprano seated on a piano 
stool with her back to the instru- 
ment, smugly inquiring of the “cousin 
from saral disteiete” de ae she had 
“dropped a@ note”; or upon the in- 
dignant diner who, with a napkin 
tied under his chin is exhibiting a 
singular looking object on the soup 
spoon. “Waiter,” he says, “do you 
know what that is?” 

“That, Sir,” replies the grinning 
waiter, “looks like a mouse. We often 
find them in the soup, Sir. No extra 
charge, Sir.” 

Both Ayer’s and Hostetter’s be- 
lieved in relieving the humdrum ex- 
istence of the farmer's life with merry 
quip and jest, and were triply cher- 
ished therefore. And—a jaded eye 
and ear judging by the weary round 
of so-called waggery over radio and 
on comic strip, calls them fair. Take 
this, for instance: A young man ac- 
cused of laziness, was asked if he 
took it from his father. “I think not,” 
said the impertinent youth, “Father's 
got all the laziness he ever had.” ... 
Or—What the milkman said when 
he found a fish in the milk: “Good 
heavens! The brindle cow's been 
swimming again.” 


A Chance to Laugh 


Both Hostetter’s and Ayer’s alma- 
nacs endeared themselves to the mid- 
western heart by offering an oppor- 
tunity to laugh. But they also offered 
more substantial meat for the mental 
tooth. “How to clean marble” — for 
marble was a familiar medium in the 
furnishings of that time; how to 
make a pumpkin poultice; to cure a 
sty on the eye; receipts for sour 
cream cake and Queen of All Pud- 
dings (good enough to try today— 
if anybody still made puddings); 
how to cure warts with spirits of 
turpentine, or a sore throat with 
roasted lemon. 

Adages, puns, conundrums, adorn- 
ed the pages of these almanacs, some 
of them of a quality that makes one 
wonder how they escaped the radio’s 
eye: 

“On which side of a mule would you 
look for the most hair? The outside.” 

“As you cannot avoid your own com- 
pany, make it as agreeable as you can.” 


se be first of wana g 
want to at 
ABE lace ar Se sg Fie“ 
the street.” 
Certain almanacs were treasured 
beyond years of other usefulness by 
annotations on the margin: “Picked 


No. XVIII. 
FARMER’S ALMANACK, 


CALCULATED ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN, 
for THE rear oF ovr LORD, 


1SlO. 


the Second after Bissextite or Lear-Yean, and This. 
of the Jvpsranpamce of Ausnica. 
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Father Time, along with signs of the 
zodiac, always played leading roles in 
the woodcuts which illustrated the pages 
of the famous Farmer’s Almanac. 


the first strawberries today.” Or, on 
the interspersed blank pages, rec- 
ords of reference were made. “Sowed 
Early Rose potatoes.” I have an old 
copy of “Herrick’s Almanac” of the 

s in which are recorded births, 
deaths, visits, “Vandoos,” illnesses, 
weddings, and the birth of a litter 
of thirteen pigs. 





DELLA T. LUTES 


Most of Della Lutes’ writings have 
come out of the kitchen, as surely as 
the almanacs she speaks of in this ar- 
ticle hung cheek by jowl with the 
kitchen clock. Mra. Lutes was born and 
grew up in. Michigan in the days when 
cooking was a fine and simple art, and 
her stories and articles about the suc- 
culent dishes achieved by her mother 
(and herself) on that Michigan farm 
have made many a mouth water. Per- 
haps you remember her Thanksgiving 
story “Little Runt” which we reprinted 
way back in 1937 in the Nov. 13 issue. 
Mrs. Lutes is the author of half a dozen 
books—mostly about good American 
food. 


which cost fifteen cents. Some of our 
neighbors occasionally bought one.. 
My father never did. He could get 
all he needed out of these that were 
free. The Michigan Almanac was al- 
most as good as a course at the Agri- 
cultural College or a reading of 
Blackstone in a country lawyer's 
office. It was crammed from cover 
to cover with informative paragraphs 
and statistics: Courts—open, circuit, 
supreme; names of all the States 
(twenty-two) with date of admission 
to the Union. Post offices, and rail- 
road stations; Lake commerce; loca- 
tion of land offices, saleable lands 
and so forth. It was sponsored by the 
Detroit Weekly Tribune and stood 
for no nonsense. It posted you on 
when the sun entered Aries and 
spring began; on when the sun en- 
tered Cancer and summer began, 
when the sun entered Libra, autumn 
began. But we needed no such high- 
sounding gong to advise us on the 
change of seasons. Spring began 
when the pussy willows came out 
and the peepers sang; Summer be- 
gan when the clover was ready to 
cut, and you knew when fall threat- 
ened by the turning leaves. 

Poor Richard's Almanac was prob- 
ably the earliest of the almanacs pub- 
lished in this country (1687) and its 
fame, particularly because of the 
maxims and aphorisms for which it 
was noted, will doubtless stand for- 
ever at the top of the roster of this 
type of American literature. 


Sedate and Informative 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac, sed- 
ate, informative, dependable, and 
convincing as one might expect from 
its source, was then, as it is today 
after a hundred and thirty-six years 
of consecutive publishing, a substan- 
tial volume of miscellaneous but well 
directed information. The man who 
fain would study the skies, (and, 
amazingly, many an humble farmer 
did) could use the Old Farmer's 
Almanac as a textbook with confi- 
dence. My own father, with only the 
lesser ordinary almanacs to go by, 
sat with me on many a starlit night 
and traced for my childish pleasure 
the Milky Way, the Great and Little 
Dipper, and read for me a tale writ- 
ten by the stars far more fascinating 
than any the millions of books of 
today provided for my children seem 
to do. His translation was doubtless 






































































crude, perhaps often wrong, but at 
least it taught me that there was a 
sky, showed me its sustaining and 
comforting beauty, and instilled a 
habit of looking up. 

The Old Farmer's Almanac (which 
sold then and still does for fifteen 
cents), in common with others, also 
announced the eclipses of the year 
but added considerable other infor- 
mation such as: names and characters 
of the aspects; names and characters 
of the signs of the zodaic (from 
which my cousin Cory and I once 
contrived ourselves a secret alpha- 
betical code); choronological cycles, 
movable feasts and fasts, and a table 
of tides, a feature that I regret being 
denied. Any mention of the mysteri- 
ous, seemingly mythical sea was a 
prick to the imagination of the inland 
child. 

The almanac and the Bible were 
without doubt the two greatest me- 
diums for influence upon the lives of 
people from earliest days of settle- 
ment in this country—as well as 
others—to the time when, in the nine- 
teenth century, a book ceased to be 
little less than a miracle. An almanac 
was not only a source of entertain- 
ment—which it decidedly was— 
through its paragraphs of wit and 


wisdom, but the only volume of ref- 
erence to which the common people 
had access, 

Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, director 
of the National Antiquarian ape A 
at Worcester, Mass. ( where is a col- 
lection of thirty-five thousand alman- 
acs, the largest in the world) in his 
bulletin, “An Account of American 
Almanacs,” quotes a paragraph from 
Moses Coit Tyler’s History of Amer- 
ican Literature in which the case of 
the almanac is so clearly faced, that 
it seems to me I can do no better, in 
closing, than to requote the same: 

“No one who would penetrate to 
the core of early American literature, 
and would read in it the secret hi 
of the pens in whose minds it too 
root and from whose mind it o may 
by any means turn away, in lofty liter- 
ary scorn from the almanac—most des- 
pised, most prolific, most indispensable 
of books, which every man uses, and 
no man praises; the very quack, clown, 
pack-horse, and pariah of modern liter- 
ature, yet the one universal book of 
modern literature; the supreme and wd 
literary necessity even in househol 
where the Bible and the newspaper are 
still. unattainable luxuries.” 





Reprinted, in condensed form, from The 
Saturday Review of Literature, by per- 
mission of the editor and of the author. 





English and Your Job 
(Concluded from page 21) 


a scene of bustling activity. Workers 
stood beside the moving belts, re- 
ceiving merchandise as it was sent 
from upstairs through the chutes. 
Other workers manned the sorting 
bins along the _ of the conveyor 
belts. Merchandise for Brooklyn was 
taken off at one point, farther down 
the line Bronx-bound merchandise 
was removed. Each bin represented 
a different geographical area. My 
train was placed in one of these bins 
and trundled off to the delivery de- 

ent. Here it was stacked on 
a platform to be loaded into a truck. 

“Does this give you some idea of 
the variety of jobs in a big depart- 
ment store?” Miss Hyde inquired. 

“Indeed it does. The actual sale 
may take only a few minutes, but 
the real work comes after the cus- 
tomer leaves the counter.” 

“There are many other activities 
that you haven't seen. For example, 
there are the clerical workers, the 
bookkeepers, the cashiers, the ad- 
vertising department.” 





“I — the advertising depart- 
ment offers a real opportunity to 
young people with talent,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes, indeed, but they should get 
experience in a smaller store. For 
such important work they must be 
able to prove their ability when they 
come to us.” 

Well, whether you come to Macy's 
or get a job selling groceries in the 
corner store, the same rule holds 
good. You must be able to prove 
your ability. No worth-while job is 
easily won. But in the field of sell- 
ing, you need more than ability. A 
good appearance. a pleasing person- 
ality, a liking for people, and a mas- 
tery of the English language—these 
are important factors in determining 
your success. If you have them, 
you're fortunate. If you don't, you 
can cultivate them to a large extent. 

If selling appeals to you, why not 
try it out this summer? Get a job in 
Clark’s Emporium or Blodgett’s hard- 
ware store and see how you like it. 
It may lead to a career 
in retailing. But that part is up to 
youl 





at 
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Science mo 
(Concluded from page 19) 
arithmetic, their lessons are set with 
problems such as this one: “A bomb- 
ing plane can be loaded with one ex- 
plosive bomb weighing 80 pounds, 
3 bombs each weighing 200 pounds, 
14 gas bombs each weighing 300 
pounds, and 100 incendiary bombs 
each weighing 2 pounds. Find the 
load carried by such a war plane.” 
Man oF Science: Today America 
faces a critical period in the hist 
of the world. Beyond the two oceans 
that wash our shores are men who 
scoff at democracy, jeer at the equal- 
ity of mankind, stifle religion, and 
destroy pure science. Men of science 
cannot stand idly by while such 
things are going on. It is the duty 
of science to protect democracy; for 
dictatorship means the destruction 
ot both science and democracy. Al- 
ready leading men of science are be- 
coming more aware of the challenge. 
On the last day of 1938, the largest 
and most representative body of 
American men of science issued a 
manifesto which declared, “We can 
best defend democracy by improv- 
ing its workings. The scientists have 
a very definite responsibility in this 
respect.” 

And what does democracy say to 
the threat of dictatorship? We men 
of science cannot express the answer 
more forcefully than did the Presi- 
dent of the United States very re- 
cently. “Dictatorship,” he warned all 
men, “involves costs which the 
American people will never pay: the 
cost of our spiritual values. The cost 
of the blessed right of being able 
to say what we please. The cost of 
freedom of religion. The cost of see- 
ing our capital confiscated. The cost 
of being cast into a concentration 
camp. The cost of being afraid to 
walk down the street with the wrong 
neighbor. The cost of having our 

ildren brought up not as free digni- 
fied beings, but as pawns molded 
and enslaved by a machine.” 

I am a man of science. I want 
light, not darkness. I want reason, 
not passion. I want freedom, not 
slavery. I want , not tumult. 
1 want love, not hate. I mean to fight 
dictatorship and to strengthen demo- 
cracy. That is my solemn pledge. 
Reprinted from High Points, by special 


permission of the editors and of the author, 
Bernard Jaffe. 
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[POETRY CORNER | 


Guest Editor, Ruth M. Stauffer 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 


W. W. GIBSON 


NCE upon a time it was the 
() fashion to write pretty verses to 

fair ladies. Poets dashed off 
songs about a lady’s eyebrows or her 
red lips, or even her gloves or her little 
slippers. It is this kind of light verse 
that Addison poked fun at in The Tatler 
when he showed us the diverting efforts 
of Ned Softly to produce a “nosegay of 
conceits” to his ladylove’s petticoats. At 
their best these lyrics are graceful and 
witty: we can still enjoy them when we 
are in a valentine mood. Even now- 
adays some young poets begin in this 
same vein, feeling that above all poetry 
must be pretty. It is interesting to 
watch the change that overtakes these 
young writers as they grow mature and 
thoughtful. It is mot unusual to see 
them go to the far extreme of stark 
realism. 

This is what happened to Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson, Like so many others he 
began with smooth-flowing verses that 
were musical, but undistinguished. No 
one paid much attention to him. Critics 
lost him in the crowd of commonplace 
writers. But Gibson has proved that 
after all a man cannot escape the im- 
pact of his early environment. He turned 
trom this kind of traditional poetry to 
reality, and began to describe in simple, 
compact verse the lives of the men and 
wonen around him. He struck a new 
note in poetry: he had found his field. 
Today many volumes prove his real 
poetic power. 

Wilfred Gibson (he has now dropped 
his middle name entirely) was born in 
England in 1878 in the industrial town 
of Hexam, not far from Newcastle. This 
is in Northumbria, the northernmost 
county of England. It is on the North 
Sea, and is separated from Scotland by 
the line of the Cheviot Hills, famous 
scene of the battle of Otterburn, cele- 
brated in the old ballad of Chevy Chase. 
Northumbria is a land of romance and 
history, a land of castles and tower for- 
tresses of the days of chivalry. Today 
it is rich in material things. It is one of 
the largest sheep-raising counties in 
Great Britain. Here, ever since the days 
of the Romans, have been the coal 
mines that gave rise to the proverb 
about the foolishness of “carrying coals 
'o Newcastle.” There are iron-works 
and blast-furnaces on the river Tyne, 
and ship-building yards along the sea. 


You might expect an imaginative 


young man to turn to the rich romance 
of history for the subjects of his poems; 
but Wilfred Gibson chose rather to be- 
come the poet of the industrial poor. 
Instead of writing about kings and bar- 
ons of the past, he tried sincerely to tell 
us the struggles and sufferings of ordi- 
nary people. He knows well the shep- 
herds and farm laborers of his native 


ae 


W. W. GIBSON 


hills, and the fishermen and lighthouse- 
k , the miners and the factory 
workers of the coast towns. He becomes 
the spokesman of this inarticulate folk. 
Later, after he had lived for a while in 
the East End of London, he added grim 
pictures of tenement life in the city 
slums. Gibson shows us that these peo- 
ple, though overwhelmed with the 
tragedy of poverty and the monotony 
of grinding toil, still feel the elemental 
human passions that sweep through the 
lives of all of us. So vivid and intense 
are his portraits and his incidents that 
you do not forget them. Read, for in- 
tance, “The Broken Chain,” or “The 
Three O'Clock Shift”; or try “The 
Money,” “Adam’s Secret,” “The Shop,” 
“The Basket of Eggs,” “Partners,” “In 
the Orchestra,” “the Machine.” 

There is little joy or exaltation in the 
peony that Gibson writes. He finds 
ife 


grim. This outlook is shown also . 


in his war poems. Like his famous 
contemporaries, Siegfried Sassoon and 
Wilfred Owen, Gibson tries to strip the 

or from war. Having served in 
the World War as a private, he knows 
the inside story of the trenches. In 








Battle (published in 1916, but now in- 
cluded in Collected Poems, 1905-1925), 
he shows us the psychology of the 
soldier. He never preaches: he gives 
us unforgettable pictures of the mono- 
tony and the horror of war, of the long- 
ing of the men for the normal things 
of life and home, of the useless sacrifice 
of young lives. You should read at least 
a few of the shorter war poems, such 
as, “Breakfast,” “Before Action,” “Hit,” 
“In the Ambulance,” “Hill-Born,” “The 
Question.” 

Gibson’s style fits his mood. He 
writes simply, in the speech of the 
people, stripped of ornament and rhe- 
toric. The forms which he uses vary. 
Many of his poems are narratives al- 
most like O. Henry stories: we are 
plunged abruptly into the heart of a 
situation; the characters are revealed 
by what they say; the tale is of a single 
incident, often with a surprise ending. 
As an example, read “The Bridal.” 
Sometimes these stories are written in 
blank verse; but more often he uses 
terse lines of uneven length and flexible 
rhyme schemes that match the intensity 
of the dialogue, as in “The Night- 
Shift.” He writes many sonnets, amon 
the best of them being, “Candle-Light, 
“Firelight,” “Hands,” “The Paisley 
Shawl.” He uses the old Anglo-Saxon 
two-accented verse, as in “The Willow 
Pool,” “Winter Cockcrow,” “The Birds 
of Saint Bride,” the “Proem” to Fires. 
In fact, in the great volume of his 
poetry you will find that he has ex- 
perimented with all kinds of poetic 
meters and stanza forms. 

Wilfred Gibson is not a lyricist; his 
poems seldom sing. But as an offset 
to his realism, you will often find pure 
ag aac description of great beauty. 
He loves color, and pours it in a flood 
upon us. Read, for example, “Sight,” 
or “Driftwood,” or any of the sonnets 
mentioned above. He particularly de- 
lights in the cold and sparkle of ice. 
In “The Hood-Seals,” for instance, or 
in “The Dancing Spears,” or even in 
the more whimsical e Ice-Cart,” he 
gives you the feel of Arctic seas and 
vast ice-fields. One of his pleasures is 
the color and flash of gliding fish, as 
m “The Haul,” or in this passage from 
the dramatic story, “Solway Ford:” 


“And yet he gazed with wondering 
eyes awake 

Up the green glassy gloom through 
which he passed, 

And saw far overhead the keels 
of ships 

Grow small and smaller, dwindling 
out of sight, 

And watched the bubbles rising 
from his lips, 

And silver salmon swimming in 
green night, 

(Concluded on page 28) 























Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


AN you say much in a few 
( words? The first eight contribu- 
tions today show how well it 
can be done. Each poet has expressed 
himself in metaphor, which is often the 
essence of brevity as well as o! poetry. 


Aphorism 
This is man, 
The patient worker 
On an impossible task: 
He is trying to cast quicksilver 
In an iron mould. 
Constance Anne Taber, 16 
The Bentley School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. G. Masters, Teacher 


Advice to Myself 
Pride is a bubble 
Soaring on high, 
But Fate, with a pin in her hand, 
Is close by. 
Ruth Apprich, 16 
Wyomissing (Pa.) High Schoo 


Even the Night 
Even the night, 
Though the night has dark, 
Cannot escape the shivering spark, 
Cannot elude the thought that lies 
Along the limbs, 


Along the eyes. 

Upon the skull 

The goblin squats, 

And slyly ties 

The mind in knots. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 
Landon High School 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Grace C. Hoag, Teacher 


Whole Truth 
No matter what ballots or verdicts 
impend, 
The man who stands upright to ponder 
his end 
Is ever more callow, is ever more crass, 
Than he who lies earthwise and thinks 
with the grass. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


A Sad Little Song 
Her eyes were quiet candles lit 
Against the brooding night, 
And I, an eager moth, did flit 
Too soon into their light. 
Too soon, those wings, and soon was 
gone 


The little trembling spark— 

And now the days go on and on, 

But oh, the dark! the dark! 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Gypsy Maid 
October is a 3 
Everywhere po ma 
We find the bold imprints 
Of her bare, brown toes. 
Aletha Eilers, 16 


Aberdeen (S. D.) High School 
Alice Eighme, Teacher 


Me 
The hours we Siee 
Were a wind on the river... 
A flickering of shadows ... 
A whisper . . . then gone— 
But widening on the quiet surface for- 
ever 
Ripples shall lie, as though carved in 
stone. 
Barbara Joyce Duree, 17 
Dodge pee Konese) High School 
Doris Engholm, Teacher 


Reflection 
When I was a child, 
My kitten died— 
And I wept inconsolably, 
Now I am grown, 
My grief for you 
Must be still. 

Barbara Joyce Duree 


Punctuation 

Emphasizing the panorama of beau' 
The rugged cliff stood , 
Like an exclamation point 
Written before it. 

Anna Wiswell, 17 

Mt. Gilead (Ohio) High School 

Louise Busby, Teacher 


This longer poem, “Winter in the 
City,” is interesting, not for metaphor, 
but for its accurate pictures, and the 
emotion which reaches a climax of ex- 
pression in the last line. 


Winter in the City 
The hard snow, 
Pelting on the fallen leaves, 
Hisses at the weary one 
Who dares to walk abroad 


When even the sun is wearing foggy 


crepes. 
The grey grass crackles, 

And the snow-flakes flay 

At the frowsy hair of women, 
Who walk with sleep-heavy eyes, 
In the dust, moth-eaten cats 
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students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems wil] 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp. 
ed return envelope. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex. 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address; 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City, 





Howl dismally where shadows lurk 
Along the barren, ugly streets. 


Yellow, rain-soaked pa 

Are blown by winds, thick and black 

With soot, air is harsh with sound, 

Dirty children screeching, as the train 

puffs down the track. 

A thousand work, 

Another thousand starve. 

A touch of gilt and glamor, 

And bleak despair. 

A cross child cries, 

A shabby foreign woman, 

Who smells of garlic, smiles, 

Unnoticed by the crowd. 

Time moves in various 

Matching to the mood 

Of each one in the city, 

With punctuation by the factory 

whistles. 

A strange prelude to spring. 
Elisabeth J. Doty, 16 
Avonworth High School 
Ben Avon, Pa. 
Ray Maize, Teacher 


There's hope in “Winter in the City” 
—at least there’s Spring to look forward 
to. But the seasons make little difference 
to the author of this next poem which 
is filled with despair. 

Cry of a Tortured Soul 

Dirty bricks and blackened walls, 

Shaded lamps and darkened halls, 

Cluttered streets, no pig lag bare, 

Sickly children playing there, 

Death, and life iving hell, 

Barefoot filth and ragged clothes 

Subway steps below some “el,” 

Odors strong in stagnant air, 

Tired women with straggling hair, 

Men and boys grown old too soon, 

Living, loving, in one room. 

Today’s today, tomorrow’s the samé, 

Next year’s last year over again. 

John E. Thomas, 18 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Margaret Burnside, Teacher 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


HAVE just heard from a large Lon- 

don bookstore that the favorite 
author there now is—you'll be surprised 
-Jane Austen. 

These are wearing, tearing times in 
England. The war of nerves is on. It is 
everybody's duty not to be fidgety, not 
to be gloomy, not to give way to worry 
even if the one you love best is far away 
and in danger. To do that takes more 
than courage; it takes technique. One 
of the things it takes is a reservoir of 
gayety on which you can draw without 
leaving home or spending money or 
even much time. Such a source you find 
in these novels. 

My own favorite would be either 
Pride and Prejudice or Emma. 1 have 
written about both of them, more than 
once. I am repeating their names now 
only because the time may come to any- 
one, with or without war, when he will 
need above almost anything else to 
have a source of good cheer, gayety, 
elegance, quiet, on which to draw when 
his nerves are in danger of shaking. 
You may not need it now, but some day, 
believe me, you will. Get it ready now. 
If there is any book the sight of whose 
very cover makes you feel happy, see 
that you know where to find that book 
when you want it. It may be Penrod 
and Sam, or the novels of P. G. Wode- 


e Shute’s Plupy 
pa re Real Boy. But 
to keep it nearby, and if you should 
ever feel nerves getting the jitters, 
take out that book and see what it may 
do for you. When a book makes you 
uncommonly happy, don’t let it get too 
far away. You may need it later. I read 
Pride and Prejudice when I was twenty. 
How many times I’ve read it since I 
don’t know. But the thing about Jane 
Austen’s novels I want you to notice 
this year is that they were written in 
the time of the Napoleonic Wars, when 
England was just as war-conscious as 
she is today. Yet you would not know 
there was a war on the horizon, to = 
these graceful, , courteous, gaily 
sliltcices ma of good society. 
They form one more proof that it is 
not necessary to be solemn all the time, 
even if the times are solemn. 

The moral of what I have just said 
is this: you don’t find books like this 
when you need them. You remember, 
when you need them, that you have 
read them before. They are like fire- 
extinguishers; if you wait till the house 
has caught fire to buy one, you won't 
ever buy it. 

THE BLUE BIRD. Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 

Before you see the moving picture, 
get the play out of the library and see 
what you can do with it in the theatre 
of your imagination. (There is a sequel, 
by the way, called The Betrothal, in 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 
An English Quiz 
Can you supply from this week’s is- 
sue of Scholastic a word correct in 
thyme, meter and meaning for each 
of the jingles and then select the cor- 
rect statement in each of the problems? 


l. Leo C. Rosten’s his real name. 
Do you think he considers it rude 
of him 


To write as he does of poor Kaplan 
That he does so under a P 


. These are some rules of job hunting: 
Use water, shoe polish and soap, 
Be polite and correct in your ‘he 
guage, 
And don’t, don’t, be a 
The days of the almanacs’ glory 
Were the good old days when a lass 
or 
A lady sat prim in the parlor 
And ccitaelteoed an os 
4. The theme of “Even the Night” in 
The Round Table is that (a) “the goblins’ll 
git you ef you don’t watch out,” (b) we 
take our problems to bed with us, (c) 
when we are cold in the night we think of 
ghostly things. 
5. Jane Austen’s novels are popular in 
ndon now because they (a) are a source 


of gayety, (b) are stories of good society, 
(c) were written at a time when England 
was engaged in another war. 


6. The United States has made many 
contributions to science because (a) our 
democracy has made us more intelligent 
than other people, (b) we apply the scien- 
tific paar we the solution of even soci 
problems, (c) we encourage people of all 
races and creeds to develop their ability. 


7. Della Lutes asserts that the American 
almanac (a) kept better time than a clock, 
(b) was less necessary to the farmer than 
a clock, (c) ~ ¥ entertainment and 
amusement, as well as facts. 


8. Wilfred Gibson’s verse shows that 
(a) he considers beauty the most important 

uality in poetry, otal echoes 
} we in everyday life, (c) stark realism 
is always the best source of poetry. 


9. When you seek a position selling for 
Macy’s store, you will probably not get the 
job unless you (a) correctly and 
pleasantly, (b) are valedictorian of your 
class, (c) have a perfect school attendance 


record. 


10. In “Mr. Kaplan Bares His Teeth” 
(a) the students try to get the teachcer’s 
goat, (b) the speech difficulties of for- 
eigners are ridiculed, -(c) the author sees 
the struggles of both teacher and students 
with sympathetic amusement. 





which Tyltyl is seventeen and after 
many adventures, meets and recognizes 
in Joy, his bride, the child to whom 
he gave the blue bird long before.) 
In some r the screen can do 
better for this play than the theatre, 
You can really do better than either. 
For the imagination can create brighter 
colors, wider scenes, lovelier ple, 
than even Hollywood can provide—and 
this is one of the plays that stimulates 
the imagination, provided you have any. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





TestYourVocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


If you think... 

1. verdigris is (a) a feeling of dizziness, 
stand on your head; (b) a waxy secretion 
of whales used in making perfume, take a 
walk; (c) a green basic acetate of copper 
used as a pigment, roll your eyes. 

2. calumny is (a) a false and malicious 
accusation, e your fist; (b) a kind of 
cloth, cut yourself a piece of cake; (c) a 
silver-white metal used as an alloy, snap 
your fingers. 

8. increment is (a) an obstacle, take an- 
other guess; (b) an addition or increase, 
wink your left eye; (c) a carpenter’s tool, 
wink your right eye. 

4. — is (a) a military signal by drum 
or bugle to repair to quarters, knock on 
wood; (b) an East Indian musical instru- 
ment, play a tune; (c) a highly seasoned 
dish of stewed meat and vegetables, sing 
a song. 

5. solecism is (a) a violation of approved 
idiomatic usage of language, raise your 
right hand; (b) the time of year when the 
sun is at its greatest declination, either 
north or south, usually on June 21 and 
December 22, raise your left hand; (c) a 
humorous or witty remark, keep quiet. 

6. barcarole is (a) an ancient musical in- 
strument, count up to ten; (b) a Venetian 
boat-song, imitate a canary bird; (c) a 
small loaf of bread used in France, jump 
out the window. 

7. satellite is (a) a room open to the sun’s 
rays, turn on the light; (b) a small body 
attending and revolving round a larger one, 
stamp your left foot; (c) an organism that 
lives on or in another organism, raise your 
right eyebrow. 

8. antimacassar is (a) a small cover used 
on the backs of chairs or sofas, stretch out 
and relax; (b) one opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a strong central government, go 
stand in the corner; (c) a jug used for wine 
or cider, have a glass. 

9. jute is (a) a guitar-like musical instru- 
ment, clap your hands; (b) an Asiatic plant 
whose fiber is used for bags, etc., bark like 
a dog; (c) an East Indian fruit, meow like 
a cat. 

10. misanthrope is (a) one who dislikes 
his fellow men, past yourself on the back; 
(b) a large ape resembling the gorilla, run 
around the block; (c) a drug used to relieve 
fever, recite a nursery rhyme. 
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SCIENTIST 

“Lightning in the Laboratory” is the title 
of a radio play about Charles Steinmetz 
which a a in the Dec. 10, 1988 issue 
of Scholastic. We suggest you look it up 
for supplementary material to go along 
with Bernard Jaffe’s assembly program 
“Science in a Democracy” published in 
this issue. 


POETRY 

A new edition of that old standby The 
Oxford Book of English Verse (Oxford), 
including new poems down to 1918, has 
just been published under the editorship 
of Sir ‘Arthur Quiller-Couch. This is the 
first revision of the volume which, since 
its publication in 1900 has sold 500,000 
copies. 


TEN BEST 

The Newspaper Film Critics of America 
(made up of more than 600 critics em- 

loyed by the nation’s leading newspapers ) 
hood voted Goodbye, Mr. Chips the out- 
standing motion picture of 1939; Robert 
Donat the best actor; and Bette Davis the 
best actress. The other nine movies on their 
list of “ten best” are: Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, Wuthering Heights, Dark Vic- 
tory, Love Affair, Ninotchka, Pygmalion, 
Stagecoach, The Women, and the Wizard 
of Oz. 


TEN WORST 
On the very day the above list of “ten 
bests” were announced, the Harvard Lam- 
poon, undergraduate publication, made 
public its list of the “ten worst films of the 
year” as follows: The Rains Came, Holly- 
wood Cavalcade, Winter Carnival, St. Louis 
Blues, Five Little Pe s, Bad Little 
Angel, The Fighting 60th, Idiot's Delight, 
20,000 Men a Year, The Man in the Iron 
Mask. The editors also said that the worst 
rformances of the year were turned in 
y Tyrone Power in The Rains Came and 
by Norma Shearer in Idiot’s Delight. “Most 
consistently bad performances” were cred- 
ited to Dorothy Lamour and Don Ameche. 


BIOGRAPHY 

The many high school students who write 
us for biographical] sketches» of famous 
ple (a situation we are entirely unable to 
cope with), will be interested in knowing 
that the H. W. Wilson Company, 960 
University Ave., New York City, is pre- 
paring to publish a monthly service called 
Current Biography, which will carry in- 
formal biographical news. It’s possible that 
your school or town library will subscribe 
to this service, cmecieliy Tt wih urge them 
to. 


Key 





to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
Roll your eyes. 
Shake your fist. 
Wink your left eye. 
Sing a song. 
Raise your right hand. 
Imitate a canary bird. 
Stamp your left foot. 
Stretch out and relax. 
Bark like a dog. 
Pat yourself on the back, 


_ 
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The 2lst of a series of annual booklets 
known as the Gold Star List of American 
Fiction (1823-1940) published by the 
Syracuse Public Library, is just off the 

ress. This useful pamphlet of 84 pages 
ists six hundred titles—giving a picture 
of America “immigrating, pioneering, whal- 
ing, railroading, swapping horses, telling 
stories, sinning, repenting, marrying, weep- 
ing, laughing, and, as we say, carrying on.” 
One 12 page section lists books ing 
to subject (which we wish would happen 
oftener ), another includes lists of regional 
material. Booklets may be ordered from 
the Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, 
N. Y. at 35c for a single copy (discount on 
10 or more. ) 


KENTUCKY 

Our friend Jesse Stuart telephoned this 
week to say hello and goodbye. He’s off on 
a lecture trip to California, came to town 
from his Kentucky hills for a few days to 
speak at Columbia University and to see 
his publishers. E. P, Dutton, who are bring- 
ing out his first novel Trees of Heaven an 
day now. If the book is anything like Jesse's 

try or short stories (see the March 18 
and October 23, 1939 issues of Scholastic 
for two good samples of these last), we're 
going to like the novel and so are you. 
Whit Burnet, editor of Story magazine, has 
seen a ss pronounced it “all Stuart and 
a yard wide.’ 

In December Jesse wrote us: “You know 
last October 14 I married Naomi Deane 
Norris, a girl with whom I'd gone for sev- 
enteen years—off and on. I'd gone with her 
ever since she was fourteen and I was 
fifteen. We started to Ashland, Ky. to see 
a show. We never dreamed of getting 
married. She couldn’t believe me for a 
while ... 

“Deane has taught ten schools, She has 
educated herself—is of practically the same 
type of people I am. She is almost six feet 
tall; loves poetry and music. She’s an ex- 
cellent . When I take my solitary 
walks among the winter woods at night the 
coffee pot is always waiting for me when 
I return... 

“We took our lunch Sunday and went 
to the woods. Great blasts of wind swept 
in the poplar trees above our heads. They 
swept among the dead leaves still clinging 
to the boughs of the white oaks on my 
farm. We sat on a moss-covered log and 
ate our hogshead cheese sandwiches and 
watched the sun go over the dark Kentucky 
hills. It was a great Sunday for us. Dark- 
ness had settled on W-Hollow when we 
started over the — for Greenup. Time 
nor anything else will ever tie us in a small 
town or a city. What a great life it will be!” 


DON’T STAY IN AN OFFICE 

You girls who are wondering about your 
futures will be interested im an article in 
the March issue of Harpers by Elisabeth 
Cushman entitled “Office Women and Sex 
Antagonism.” The author says “every girl 
should have some business experience, 
even if she doesn’t want it, but no girl 
should remain in business more than ive 
years.” Home is still the place for women, 
— — oe a : Meg ame yg 

e place re Fr an 
partly Sacto men don’t prea the fair sex 
a fair break in business. 
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Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 25) 
And queer big golden bream with 
scarlet fins, 
And —T eyes and fiery-flashing 
tails, 
Enormous eels with ed 
ner purple-spott 


And mammoth unknown fish with 
sapphire scales.” 

Gibson shows that the love of beauty 
underlies all human i . Read, 
for example, the poem about the scrub- 
woman who bet a shilling on a horse 
because of its musical name, she who 
had never seen a racehorse in her life, 
in “Golden Bells;” or the tale of the 
crippled boy of the slums who is carried 
in imagination far over the lighted city, 
in “The Crane.” Tenderness and humor 
sometimes break through the sternness 
of his poetry, as in the following simple 
little poem: 

He is Tender With the Beasts 
He is tender with the beasts, 
Just as tender as can be; 

But his eyes have never glanced 
Once at me. 


Little things like calves and lambs 
Bring the lovelight to his eyes: 
But he never seems to know 

I am by. 


Though the other lads all swear 
I am handsomer than all, 

I would give my soul to be 
Weak and small. 


You should not miss Gibson’s beauti- 
ful tributes to the memory of his friend, 
the young poet who died all too soon, 
in the World War: “Rupert Brooke,” 
“The Going,” “To the Memory of Ru- 
pert Brooke,” “Skyros.” From the more 
than twenty volumes which Gibson has 
published, you will probably enjoy best 
the earlier ms, now gathered to- 
gether in Collected Poems, 1905-1925. 
But even in his latest book, you will 
find that though he is now more in- 
clined to preach and point the moral, 
Gibson still remains true to the purpose 
of his life: to make the world conscious 
of the worker. 


The excerpts from “Solway Ford,” from 
Collected Poems, 1905-1927, by Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson; and “He Is Tender With 
the Beasts” from The Golden Room and 
Other Poems by the same author, are re 
printed here by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 


Key to “Do You Remember?” 
1, Pseudonym 
2. Misanthrope 


8. Antimacassar 
4. (b) 
5. (a) 
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Mr. Kaplan Bares His Teeth 


Watching His P’s and Q’s Doesn’t Bother the Star 
Pupil Nearly as Much as Trying to Pronounce W’s 


By LEONARD Q. ROSS 


“<> » 


v's” and “w’s.” For weeks he 

had known that something 
would have to be done about them— 
something drastic. The enunciation 
of “v's” and “w’'s” was a nemesis to 
the students of the American Night 
Preparatory School for Adults, and 
particularly to the students of the be- 
ginners’ grade. Mr. Parkhill had dis- 
cussed the problem in detail, during 
a recess, with Miss Higby of Compo- 
sition, Grammar, and Civics. And 
Miss Higby had agreed without hesi- 
tation that no speech imperfection 
caused her so much anxiety as “the 
voiced labial and labiodental con- 
sonants.” That was just the way she 
had put it. 

“They don’t seem to be able to mas- 
ter their ‘w’s,” Mr. Parkhill said 
earnestly. 

“Nor their v's,’ Mr. Parkhill! Let’s 
not gloss over their ‘v’s.’” Miss Hig- 
by seemed rather stern about it. 

There was a pause. 

“Drill, drill, drill!” Miss Higby said 
suddenly. 

Mr. Parkhill cleared his throat. “I 
-er—beg your pardon?” 

“I said, ‘Drill, drill, drill.’” 

A sacrificial look swept into Miss 
Higby’s eyes. “I shall set aside ten 
minutes a week, each week, for ‘v-w’ 
drill!” She held her head higher. Mr. 
Parkhill thought, for some odd rea- 
son, that Miss Higby resembled Joan 
of Arc—a slightly stout Joan of Arc. 
‘Their ‘v's’ and ‘w’s’ must improve.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Parkhill admitted. “They 
must.” 

“I know that Mr. Krout works very 
hard on that in his class.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Parkhill said. “He does.” 

Miss Higby looked Mr. Parkhill 
straight in the eye. “I think that if 
you, Mr. Parkhill——” 

The bell rang. 
ee said Mr. Parkhill quickly. “I 
shall.” 


M R. Parkhill was worried about 


Mr. Parkhill was not a severe peda- . 


gogue; he was, if anything, a pro- 
foundly gentle man. But once he 
knew that duty had set a given course 
of action, then there were no bounds 

















to his resolution. And, when the op- 
portunity came to direct the energies 
of the beginners’ grade toward the 

roblem of “v's” and “w’s,” Mr. Park- 
hill did not falter. 

The opening came during vocabu- 
lary exercise when Mr. Hyman Kap- 
lan, asked tc give a sentence with 
the word “value,” replied, “Vell, ven 
ve walue tings, ve villink to—” 

“Mr. Kaplan!” 

Mr. Kaplan stopped short, crest- 
fallen. “I didn’t finish.” His tone was 
injured. 

“I know. But your enunciation ...” 

Caution crept into Mr. Kaplan’s 
left eye. “Vaswronk mine santence 
mit ‘walue’?” 

“N-no,” Mr. Parkhill said warily. 
“But yous ‘v's’ and ‘w’s,’ Mr. Kaplan! 
You didn’t pronounce one of them 
correctly.” 

Mr. Kaj‘lan murmured “Oh,” very 
sadly. 

“What you said was — er — some- 
thing like this.” Mr. Parkhill swal- 
lowed and sent an apologetic glance 
in Mr. Kaplan’s general direction. 
“Ven ve walue things—er—and so 
on. You pronounced the ‘w’s’ as if 
they were ‘v's, and the ‘v as if it 
were a ‘w. 

Mr. Kaplan pondered on this for 
a long moment and sighed tragically, 


199 


Mr. Kaplan stood up, his face luminous, breathing an destethe “Hau boy! 


“You right, Mr. Pockheel. Mine dob- 
ble-youss is tarrible. Plain tarrible. 
Still an’ all, if I'm tryink to awoid 
mistakes an’——” ' 

“Avoid!” Mr. Parkhill put in 
hastily. “There it is again!” 

Mr. Kaplan shook his head ia de- 
spair. “Gattink voise an’ voise.” 

“Worse and worse!’” Mr. Parkhill 
cried with a note of desperation. 
“Class, do you see what I mean?” 

The members of the beginners’ 
grade exchanged glances. A whisper 
of guilt and comprehension went 
through the room. 

“By me is a double-you like a knife 
in mout,” grieved Mr. Pinsky. 

“Me de same,” Mrs. Moskowitz de- 


’ clared. 


Mr. Parkhill soothed them with 
nods: they were such earnest stu- 
dents. “I know ... I know... The ‘v 
and “w’ are really very important. I 
might say that for your purposes they 
are the most important of all con- 
sonants. And although you may enu- 
nunciate all your vowels correctly, if 
you don’t——” 

“What's vowels?” asked Mr. Gus 
Matsoukas. He looked suspicious. 

Mr. Parkhill wet his lips. “Mr. Mat- 
soukas, don’t you—er—remember our 
very second lesson, on vowels and 
consonants? We——” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 

















“No,” said Mr. Matsoukas flatly. 

Mr. Parkhill looked at the desk. He 
wished Mr. Matsoukas were.a trifle 
less uncompromising. “Oh . . . Well, 
we haven't time to go into vowels 
and consonants now, but—just to 
skim over it—‘a, ‘e, ‘i,’ ‘o, ‘u,’ and 
sometimes ‘y, are vowels. All the 
other letters in the alphabet are 
called con-so-nants.” 

This distinction 
seemed to present gi- 
gantic problems to 
Mr. Gus Matsoukas. 
“What's consonants?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Parkhill stifled 
his first reaction and 
explained what conso- 
nants were. Mr. Mat- 
soukas said he had 
thought “consonants” 
were what you had in 
a friend. Mr. Parkhill 
pointed out that that 
was “confidence.” This 
bewildered Mr. Mat- 
soukas, who growled. 

“To get back to our 
‘v's’ and ‘w’s,” Mr. 
Parkhill said hastily. 
“I think it best that 

‘we have a drill right 
now. 

“Tm raddy!” cried 
Mr. Kaplan. “Enyting you sayink, I'm 
villink to doink!” 

“‘Willing!’” Mr. Plonsky interject- 
ed triumphantly. “Not ‘villing.’ That’s 
just vat teacher means.” 

“Er—what teacher means,” Mr. 
Parkhill suggested. 

Mr. Kaplan turned on Mr. Plonsky 
in scorn. “Ha! Some corractor! Mak- 
ing identical de mistake he’s holler- 
ink!” 

Mr. Parkhill tapped on the desk. 
“Please. Let us put away our note- 
books.” The students put away their 
notebooks with a swoop. “And our 
pens and pencils. (Mr. Kaplan, who 
attached deep symbolic importance 
to his pencil, put his behind his ear. ) 
“And books.” Copies of “English for 
Beginners” thumped onto the floor. 

“Now, please. Everybody watch.” 
Mr. Parkhill looked around the room 
significantly. “First I shall pronounce 
the ‘v’ sound.” 

A hush fell over the room. Mr. 
Parkhill opened his mouth carefully, 

put his upper teeth on and overlap- 
ping his lower lip, inhaled, and start- 
ed to emit a long, firm “vvuh” when 





MR. POCKHEEL 


a sharp sneeze from Peter Studniczka 
punctured the air. 

“’Scooz,” muttered Mr. Studniczka 
miserably. 

“That's quite all right,” Mr. Park- 
hill was careful to smile. Mr. Stud- 
niczka was a timid student, easily 
hurt. “Again, class. I put my upper 
teeth”—Mr. Parkhill tapped his up- 
per teeth—“on my lower lip’—he 

tapped his lower lip— 

“and say ‘vv—"” 

Mr. Studniczka 
sneezed again. 
“’Scooz,” said Mr. 

Studniczka, cheked 

with shame. 

“Er — surely.” Mr. 
Parkhill loosened his 
_ tie a trifle. “Let's go 
on. Watch, now. 


Ready...” 
“Studniczka! Hold 
back!” Mr. Kaplan 


called with fervor. 

Mr. Parkhill with- 
drew his teeth from 
his lower lip and went 
to the board: it might 
be wiser to start the 
drill with the “w” 
sound. He took a 
piece of chalk and 
printed, in large capi- 
tal letters, “WE.” The 
students looked surprised. 

“We,” said Mr. Parkhill firmly. 
“A very common word. Let us try the 
‘w’ sound instead of the v.’” 

The class accepted this volte-face 
without protest. 

“Notice, please. I round my mouth 
this way”—Mr. Parkhill’s mouth cen- 
stricted into a perfect zero—“and say 
‘oooo.’” Mr. Parkhill said “Oooo. Will 


you all do that, please? Everyone, 


round mouths.” . 

The students of the beginners’ 
grade rounded their mouths. Th 
looked like people who had <a 
lowed alum. 

“Now, say ‘oooo.’” 

The class said “Oooo.” - 

“Good! Now I shall say “eeee’—like 
this.” Mr. Parkhill drew his lips far 
apart, clenched his teeth, grimaced 
with unintentional ferocity, and said 
“Eeee.” 

The beginners’ grade, intrigued, 
bared their teeth, leered with vary- 
ing degrees of ardor, and said “Eeee.” 

“Splendid!” cried Mr. Parkhill. 
“Again, please.” » 

The class repeated an agonized 
“Eeee.” 

“Now, let’s give the sounds in or- 
der.” Mr. Parkhill’s lips rounded. 
“Oooo.” He bared his teeth. “Eeee. 
All together—oooo-eeee.” 

The seekers of learning crooned 
“Oooo-eeee.” 

“Now combine the two sounds, this 
way—oo-ee”—the class combined the 
two sounds with gusto—“and we 
have ‘WE’!” 

Hot joy suffused the beginners’ 
grade of the American Night Pre- 
paratory School for Adults. The stu- 
dents looked at each other, grinning, 
amazed, enchanted. They had, al- 
most without knowing it, pronounced 
perfect “w’s.” They had found the 
clue, the baffling, elusive clue, to the 
voiced labial open consonant. 

Mr. Parkhill was overjoyed. “We,” 
he repeated gaily. “We... we...” 

The students embraced the maneu- 
ver. “We... we... we” came from 
twenty-eight throbbing voices. 

(Continued on page 41) 





LEONARD Q. ROSS 


If the English language presents its occasional difficulties to you when it comes to 
pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, and syntax, consider the case of Mr. Hyman 
Kaplan, star pupil of Mr. Parkhill’s class at the American Night Preparatory School for 
Adults. Willing, eager, determined, his face wreathed in a confident smile, Hyman has 
been attending class now for several years—ever since Leonard Q. Ross, who thought him 
up, started writing little stories about him for the New Yorker magazine. You've met 
Hyman before in these pages, and we know from the number of book reviews of The 
Education of Hyman Kaplan (Harcourt Brace) which we received last year in the 
Scholastic Awards, that many of you have followed his career as he wrestled and grappled 
with the mysteries of our language. 

The author is a young newspaper man, now thirty, who came to this country at the 
age of two from Poland, grew up in Chicago and graduated from the University there 
with honors. Under his real name, Leo Calvin Rosten, he is the author of the book The 
Washington Correspondents (Harcourt Brace)—a study of the Washington press corps 
and its work, and of many other serious pieces. which have appeared in the magazines. 
But for many of his readers his real fame is due him as Leonard Q. Ross (his pseudo- 
nym), without whom our days would never have been brightened by the presence of 
Hyman Kaplan. Hyman always prints his name in bright red crayon letters outlined in 
blue, with green stars in between the letters. He insists on conjugating the verb “to fail” 
—“fail, failed, bankropt.” 
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Bulletin: The Museum of Science and Industry 
has placed on view models of fifteen inventions 
of the past: Edison’s carbon lamp; Whitney’s 
cotton gin; Bell’s telephone; the magnetic tele- 
graph; Edison’s phonograph; Eastman’s photo- 
graphic film; Goodyear’s vulcanized rubber; 
Deere’s iron plow; Hoe’s high speed rotary press; 
Wright's model plane; McCormick’s reaper; Mer- 
genthaler’s linotype; the steamboat, the Westing- 
house air-brake; Howe's sewing machine; and 
electric apparatus used by Benjamin Franklin. 
Bulletin: John B. Kennedy broadcast to the 
nation the tribute paid by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to 101 inventors, living in 
the New York metropolitan district, whose recent 
work has materially raised our standard of living, 
Bulletin: Life magazine published a display 
of major inventions of the past ten years, includ- 
ing: photograph at speeds of 1/25,000th of a 
second; the Rust cotton picker; the cyclotron or 
atom-smasher; nylon and other synthetic resin 
products, such as polaroid; hydroponics, or bath- 
tub farming; the 200-inch telescope; sulfanil 
chemicals for treating infections; facsimile, the 
radio newspaper; glandular chemicals; artificial 
lightning; photo-flood lamps; and television. 
Bulletin: Dr. C. M. A. Stine, vice-president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., states that 
branches of the organic chemical industry in the 
last two decades have increased from ten to 500 
times as fast as our increase in population. 
Above are four news stories, lifted casually 
from the library table. They do not by any means 
tell all about the inventive power of the United 
States. They do not mention “cold” light tubes, 
of which a million were sold last year. There 
is no comment on our regularly scheduled plane 
flights across the oceans. Nothing about fre- 
quency modulation radio. Not a line about the 
small Diesel engine for low-cost, small-scale elec- 


iY ou and Edison 


An Editorial 


tric power. Not a word on plywood housing. 
Advances in the motor industry are so taken for 
granted that we do not mention them. Progress 
in agriculture is too extensive to describe. 

America is changing and improving its tools 
for living as fast as light. No one dares predict 
what new habits we may acquire in the next ten 
years. There is only the general certainty that 
we can look forward to a fuller, healthier, and 
happier life than any of our parents have known. 

But we cannot sit and wait for this to happen. 
Ordinarily, there is a lag of forty years or more 
between a new discovery and its general use. 
The first manufacturer of an iron plow died of 
a broken heart because farmers, in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson, would not try this invention. 
The farmers thought that iron poisoned the 
ground, More than forty years passed before 
the iron plow of Deere was widely accepted. 

One of the chief reasons for the lag in the ac- 
ceptance and use of inventions is that people are 
timid about trying something new. They are 
wise in moving slowly and carefully, but too 
often their caution becomes an expression of 
fear rather than intelligence. The least any of 
us can do is be brave and curious about the new 
life that is opening around us. 

A few of us will make discoveries that will 
help to shape that new life. Many of us will 
distribute, manufacture, or use the instruments 
that are now only an idea in some research labo- 
ratory. All of us can help to close the gap be- 
tween present habits and future improvements. 
We can inform ourselves about such diseoveries, 
We can tell our friends what these discoveries 
promise for the future. We can encourage every- 
one we know to keep pace with the engineers 
and scientists who are forever expanding our 
living frontiers. An Edison's life would be futile 
in an unresponsive world. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Re-Making People 

Dear Dr. Lawton: 

Can human nature be changed? If a 

n has faults or weaknesses can he get 
rid of them? For example, I would like to 
know how to attain a feeling of security 
about myself. So many peo le are said to 
possess this “feeling” and therefore 
through life with few worries. I would like 
to know the true meaning of security and 
whether it would ever be possible for me 
to attain it. 
Pearl F. 


It Has Been Done 

All of us have certain basic desires: 
we want love, stability, a chance to ex- 
press our thoughts and feelings, to use 
our special talents and pursue our ideas 
of happiness. But many things can in- 
terfere with the complete satisfaction 
of our desires. Life pushes us into some 
experiences before we are ready for 
them and denies us others for which 
we are actually prepared. We all grow 
up with some fears, feelings of regret, 
unsatisfied curiosities, thwarted ambi- 
tions. Hence all persons have difficul- 
ties of adjustment, or “problems.” The 
person with the “normal” amount of se- 
curity is merély one who, most of the 
time, feels equal to the challenges he 
receives, and finds that the satisfactions 
which life offers counterbalance the dis- 
satisfactions. 

But some persons scarcely ever have 
their desires satisfied. These persons are 
convinced that they have not received 
a fair deal. As a result they feel they 
are not equal to the hazards of life. 
They may try to escape their difficulties 
through moods, worries or day-dreams. 
Or, as adults, may struggle to wrest from 
life what they did not obtain as chil- 
dren, but their attempts fail if they use 
the same devices they did then: tan- 
trums, bullying, boasting, threats of 
self-destruction, wheedling, etc. 

Every young person has his own de- 
vices, however faulty, for trying to ob- 
tain what he wants. And he has his own 
way of reacting to victory or defeat. He 
also has his own particular equipment 
for grappling with life experiences: 
compromise techniques (shutting his 
ears to someone who scolds): consola- 
tion systems (“I haven’t any friends but 
then I am an honor student”); excuses 
(“How can I be a success with the kind 
of rae I have”); outlets (kicking the 
cat). 

As long as all this machinery works 
fairly well, we do not worry nor change 
our habits. But when it begins to jam, 
we may become sorry indeed for our- 
selves and make the bravest plans for 
altering our way of doing things. What 


we want, nearly aways, is to change, 
not ourselves, but the situation. We 
wish to escape from the present dis- 
comfort and restore to ourselves once 
more the old familiar patterns of ob- 
taining pleasure and avoiding pain. 
Most of us will do anything to be dif- 
ferent, except become different. But 
sometimes we really do undertake a 
radical over-hauling of ourselves, as did 
Jane R. 

Jane’s envy of her chums’ social suc- 
cesses kept her from getting along with 
them. And she spoiled every frieadshi 
with boys because of sensitiveness an 
excessive demands. But Jane began to 
suspect that much of her behavior was 
the result of not being sure of herself. 
She decided to go in for the difficult 
job of self-discipline and tried hard to 
refrain from words or acts that would 
lose friends. In time, Jane was liked and 
sought after, and as she developed more 
confidence in her own powers, she had 
less desire to ap “important” in a 
manner which others had found objec- 
tionable. 

Jane had to take the hard way, which 
is the way for most of us. But an oc- 
casional person may have it easier. 
Dick S. was a shy and moody young 
man who devoted all of his spare time 
to photography at home. Since he had 
talent, his services were soon in de- 
mand. The contact with people and the 
approval his work received brought out 
in Dick certain likeable traits previously 
concealed and he became almost popu- 
lar. Dick’s feeling of insecurity is not 
yet gone but it seldom shows itself on 
the surface any more. 

There still remains the young person 
who cannot. straighten himself out as 
did Jane, or ccunt on the world rescuin 
him from himself, as happened wi 
Dick. Such an individual might con- 
sider the advisability of someday seek- 
ing out professional assistance. The 
chief specialists in the field of emotional 
and personality disturbances are the 
psychologists, the psychiatrists and the 
psychoanalysts. Though their methods 
vary, they all provide a situation in 
which the person with difficulties can 
re-live ..d re-interpret his ay ces ah 
past and present, All these handicap- 

ing “fears, feelings of regret, unsatis- 
Red curiosities, thwarted ambitions,” are 
tracked back to their source. When the 
treatment is thoroughly carried out by 
e competent ee. the —— 

m insecurity generally stops i 

od energy ta « hatha with 


all his time and —— 
himself and starts ing real problems 
in a real world, 


GEORGE LAWTON 
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<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 

What's the difference between commer- 
cial and sustaining , several read- 
ers ask. Dollars and cents, the networks 
answer! Commercial programs are spon- 
sored. by advertisers who foot the bills; 











sustaining are paid for by the 
broadcasters. ial programs last as 
long as they sell the sponsor's product; sus- 


taining may continue indefinitely, 
Some of the best thin: 

taining. The Metropolitan a, the Co- 
lumbia Workshop, the NBC Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the religious and educational broadcasts 
are all su by the networks. Why 
don’t advertisers buy these programs? 
Again the answer is, dollars and cents! 
Advertisers want that will appeal 
to the masses. If surveys show that the 
wanes wie SNOT. Fe Sia » 80 do the 
sponsors. The customer is always right! 
This does not mean that rs never 
buy sustaining shows. They do sometimes. 
Classic example is “Information Please.” 


IS IT HOME, SWEET HOME? 


Films like One Third of a Nation and 
Dead End shocked many citizens into a 
realization of the housing problem in this 
country. Now radio cham the cause 
in a series of weekly broadcasts on CBS 
every Sunday at 2 P. M. The facts may 
startle you, but they are vouched for by the 
United States Office of Education and the 
housing agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. See the Jan 15 issue of Scholas- 
tic for additional information on housing. 


MODERN TROUBADOUR 

In the Middle Ages wandering minstrels 
entertained the lords of the manor with 
song and story. Now Ted Malone, popular 
literary critic, goes to the homes of famous 
poets and entertains the world with stories 
about these great writers and their works. 
This unusual series of programs known as 
“Pilgrimage of Poetry” is heard every Sun- 
day at 1 P. M. over NBC. Ted Malone is 
also heard daily at 3:45 P. M. on the same 
network. Here is the March schedule for 
“Pilgrimage of Poetry.” 
Mar. 17, Vachel Lindsay, 5 a Til. 
Mar. 31: Jouquin Miller, Oakland Heights, Cal. 
A GREAT, BIG HAND 

A few years ago the applause on most big 
radio shows was rehearsed with the studio 
audience before the broadcast. I remember 
one comedian who even rehearsed the 
laughs! But now the applause is more spon- 
taneous. The announcer may do a bit of 
coaching at the right time, but he is more 
apt to check prolonged applause that in- 
terferes with timing. At a recent broadcast 
of the NBC Symphony where no announcer 
is present, a few people clapped at the 
wrong time. A few programs request no 
hand-clapping on the theory that it spoils 
the outsi ’ pleasure: What do 
you think? 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 

GRETTA BAKER 


on the air are sus- 














MICKEY ROONEY... 
YOUNG TOM EDISON 


HE saw visions and dreamed day- 
dreams... His experiments nearly blew 
up the schoolhouse .. . He published the 
first newspaper ever printed on a train 
.-+He was expelled from school be- 
cause his teachers said he was crazy ..., 

It is an exciting story—a story that) 
perhaps could not have happened ex-: 
cept in America. And America itself,, 
as we know it, could not have “hap-. 
pened’”’ without the dreams of this boy’ 
which became the deeds of the manfi 

The story is told in two great Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer pictures. In the first, 
“Young Tom Edison”, Mickey Rooney 
plays his greatest role! It is a picture; 
for every one in the family to see. 


In the supporting cast: Fay Bainter, George’ 
Bancroft, Virginia Weidler, Eugene Pallette. 
Original Screen Play by Bradbury Foote, 
Dore Schary and Hugo Butler. Directed by 
Norman Taurog. Produced by Fohn W. Con- 
sidine, Fr. A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. 
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Scholastic’s Vecational Guide Uf 
_By Robert H. Mathewson_7, 


Vocational Editor 









Questions and Answers 


Following the Films 
Coming Attractions 


O far, 1940 has produced a bumper 
crop of movies, and, if it netted 

no more than Grapes of Wrath, Pinoc- 
chie, Able Lincoln in Illinois and Dr. 
Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, it could not be 


JOURNALISM tically about many occupations but that 
Q. “Please give me information as to there was a dangerous side to this, in considered a lean year. But the Holly. 
what course to take, what subjects are that hope might run far beyond what Weed horizon looks extremely bright 


necessary and how to go about getting 
a job as a journalist. I would also like to 
know whether it is necessary to go to 
college, journalistic school or just simply 
high school.” 

A. I presume you mean the editorial 
side of journalism. In mi school, the 
so-called academic or college prepara- 
tion courses would be most satisfactory. 
There would be great advantage in 
learning to type and perhaps take short- 
hand. Your English courses would be 
important but not more so than experi- 
ence you might gain on the school news- 
paper. Without a college education it 
would be difficult te advance far in 
journalism today but the course need 
not necessarily be in a school of journal- 
ism, as excellent as some of these are. 

Breaking in is a matter of getting a 
beginning job on a newspaper or other 

riodical or marketing stories as a free 


was possible of attainment. 

“What happens, of course, is that ad- 
justment occurs as the person grows 
older and gains experience; one by one, 
earlier interests are discarded and are 
replaced by other interests of the ma- 
ture individuals. Sometimes an early in- 
terest is retained throughout life but 
such cases are not in the majority. In 
answer to both of the above questions, 
I should say that what the person needs 
in each instance is not so much a de- 
scription of a wide variety of - 
tions, although this might be helpful, 
but a clearer realization of his own 
basic ibilities; in other words a more 
concise knowledge of himself in relation 
to the occupational world around him. 

I would suggest some library readin 
from among he following lis, In add. 
tion, Scholastic is sending by mail self- 
study leaflets that may be helpful. The 


from here, and that is why we're taking 
time out to tell you what's in store. 


Close on the heels of Young Tom 
Edison ape Rooney), Metro-Gold- 
FY racy release Edison the Man 
(Spencer Tracy), compton tbe first 
two-part biography in the history of 
films. Soon to come from this same 
studio are Florian, the Felix Salten story 
of a white stallion owned by Emperor 
Franz J of Austria in the days be- 
fore the first World War, i Pride and 
Prejudice, Jane Austen’s delightful st 
of an En family of oe ioc: m4 
tury. Greer Garson (Mrs. Chips) will 

y the part of Elizabeth Bennett and 

wrence Olivier (Heathcliff of Wuth- 
ering Heights) is cast as Mr. Darcy. 

Several excellent prospects are listed 
under the United Seu banner, the 
most exciting of which will probably 
be Thief Bagdad, an ° seme 





ance. If you have first-class ability, a Sie z , Korda . : f ‘ 
. : din : or re starring Sabu (Ele 
certain amount of maturity and an en- > ros Ss mt A tie nok tat - phant ) as the boy 5A Ree some a! 
tree, you may get an opportuni and Y. City; Vv, 1 Self Book by thrilling advent with the Dienni in I 
may, in time, advance in this field but Douglas Fryer, cane Ga Ja- the world of magic; also Town, Gu 
there are thousands who wish to enter delnhia. Pa: Obcuelt Orientation ‘Thornton Wilder’s play of a New Eng- whe 
escaping poean g Ge ‘Guy V. Bennett and F. E. Older, land village, and film adaptations of 80 3 
oe CS Se re iety fi ional ;. two recent best-seller novels: Rebecca &“ 
_ th littl "em Seciety for Occupational Research, Uni 
pegs Neaprae sag cabal op taascnger versity of Southern California, Los An- by Daphne Du Maurier and My Son, Fen 
of fulfillment. One of the best ways, in les: Car h My Son by Howard Spring. 
my opinion, to enter journalism is to les; Careers Ahead by J Cottler y P farn 
write articles in that field in which ene #4 Harold Brecht, Little Brown & Co., Warner Bros. have almost ready for ing: 
specializes to earn a living; now and °4 Brown St, Boston; Courses and release Vir City, melodrama of the shri 
en an article may be sold but if not, C#*eers by Ralph P. Gallagher, . 1860's, and All This and Heaven, Too, A 
you still can eat. y ; & Bros., 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. City; which will be a screen version of the 
Ocoupations by Enoch B. Gowin, Ginn frst half of the Rachel Field book; al, Hg 
DOCTOR, LAWYER, ETC. o farton » Boston; in preparation, a biography of Ben- 
Q. “I want to be a singer and musi- What Men Do by William M. Jackson, jamin Franklin which <i des Edward as th 
cian, a lawyer, a doctor, and architect. pomeagye oe Co., 60 B ifth yy ys Ba G. Robinson. His 
I i ae earn in hee first one but 5 “ th — c Blough, y We eed es Police oy » h, 
OR ee te as es ak Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., N. ane . ed : 
Being interested in both Science : Paramount; Maryland will be film 
or " a: Ye City; C an Occu by S. Koa with ae historical 
and Fine Arts, I wish you would criti- by 20th-Century-Fox an histo 


cize from all angles the following pro- 
fessions: Commercial phetographer, 
those dealing with physics, vocal and 
instrumental work, dramatics, including 
stage, radio, motion pictures. This is 
rather a large request, but I am really 
interested in all these lines, and am just 
about ready to decide which I shall fol- 


H. Ziegler and H. Wildes, John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Occupational Guidance by Paul 
Chapman, Turner Smith and Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Vocations by William M. 
Proctor, Houghton, Mifflin, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Q. “Will you send free pamphlet de- 


the novel by 
Elizabeth Page, will be filmed around 
colonial Williamsburg, Va. 

Two more important film biographies 
are in preparation: a Life of Brigham 
Young by Fex with the screen play by 
Louis Bromfield, and a life of Jane 


background, and of Columbia's 
Tree of Liberty, From 





“Mu 


low in college.” scribing “Facts About the National Gc- Addams of Hull House, being planned 

A. The other day in talking to a cupational Conference?” by Columbia. one | 
group of several hundred high scheel _— A. Sorry, but Scholastic does not send _—In addition to the new Deanna Dur- “F 
students, I said that it was natural for out these . You will have to bin film, It’s a Date, Universal is mak- It’s j 
a young man or woman to have a wide write to the National tional ing a film version of Hawthorne's House the v 
variety of interests and te think reman- of Seven Gables. Co 





Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 





“Clear!” shouted fireman Mike 
Converse, watching signals as the 
Gulf Flyer rounded the bend and 
wheeled down the home stretch at 
80 an hour. 

“Clear!” answered the engineer. 
Fence posts, telegraph poles and 
farmhouses streaked by, and at cross- 
ings the two-long, two-short blasts 
shrieked a wild warning. 

At Spring Mill Road a car waited. 
Joe Reynolds, son of the engineer, 
sat at the wheel, and waved cheerily 
as the fleet streamliner raced onward. 
His dad grinned back. 

“Nice kid,” said Mike later, as they 
left the engine at the inspection pit. 


.. « deflect your lights when a car approaches” 


“Must make you feel good to have 
one like that. What’s he going to do?” 
“Follow the Old Man. Engineer. 
It’s in his blood. I can tell that by 
the way he handles the car!” 
Come to think of it, expert engi- 
neer and expert driver talk pretty 


much the same language. The one 
controls a panting giant of iron and 
steel. The other controls lightning 
in powerful cylinders. Both have to 
use the old head and think fast. 


Signals, to the engineer, are the 
first line of defense. They protect 


him and his train. “Caution,” say- 


the lights; he cuts the engine’s speed 
smartly. Passing a red light is some- 
thing he’s never even heard of... . 
The expert driver thinks that way too! 


EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL 


The speedometer sits smack in front 
of the engineer’s eyes. He guides his 
speed by conditions. Through towns, 
across bridges, taking water, and 
around sharp turns, the man in the 
cab slows down. 

Conditions, too, guide the expert 
driver. On the open road, when lanes 
are clear, he can let the wind rush 
by. But in crowded traffic, in fog and 
wet weather, at night and at crossings 
the boy-with-the-brain says whoa! 

Plenty of other ways engineer and 
expert driver work alike. The Mid- 
night Special dims lights for ap- 
proaching trains. The expert driver 
learned that one long ago too! (The 
new cars deflect lights, now, rather 


ere 
st Das “ 


than dim them.) . . . The engineer 
is considerate of passengers. The ex- 
pert driver has the same idea. A few 
cute tricks are all right in the circus, 


“* |. . leave the center lane after passing” 


but in a car, with lives dependent on 
your good sense, it’s a horse of a 
different color. 

Last year, over 30,000 persons were 
killed in automobile accidents—over 
a million injured. There’s no sense to 
that. Trouble is, most of those acci- 
dents were caused by slipshod drivers. 
They just didn’t have what it takes. 

Your Ford will co-operate with 
you, plenty—it’s built that way. Fine 
steels and precision manufacture make 
it a pal you can trust! ... And it 
runs best in the hands of an expert. 
You’ll get more out of the car if yo 
drive well everywhere you pdb 
mileage, more comfort, more fun. 


Yow ll last longer too. Be a 
fine engineer —at the wheel! Pp 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











BOY dates GIRL 


S Ginny Trotter put it, Tommy 
A and Pat were “feudin’ again!” 

This time the argument was 
about clothes. Pat said that Tommy 
and his crowd at Central were sloppy 
in their dress. 

“Casual—casual is the word,” Tommy 
corrected her. “If you had your way, 
we'd all go around looking like a bunch 
of undertakers!” 

“No, I like color in boys’ clothes, if 
that’s what you mean . . . In modera- 
tion, of course,” Pat added, with a sig- 
nificant glance at Tommy’s -pink 
shirt. “Trouble is, you don’t yer care 
of your clothes, and they look ratty. 
You buy good materials usually—” 

“Til say! Look at this suit—” Tommy 


hesitated, and he realized he was wear- 
ing some old, greasy, gray slacks with 


22, FINE FEATHERS 
By Gay Head 


the coat to his brown tweed suit. 
“—well, the upper part of it, anyhow. 
Look at this coat. Two years—two 
thousand miles—and the — not 
even worn. And yet girls more 
money on clothed than | a And 
time, boy! You should have seen what 
I did in Wann’s today! I was getting 
off the elevator on the fifth floor an 
was all but knocked down by a crowd 
of girls getting on. I heard one of them 
say, ‘Let’s look at a coupla other places 
before you think about buying any- 
thing.’ Now I ask you—one was shop- 
ping for a pair of shoes, so she took six 
others along as sightseers. And the 
poor salesman! He was buried under 
stacks of shoe boxes, and there were 
shoes strung out all over the floor. 
Which reminds me, what are these flat- 
bottomed boats I saw? They had a 
couple of gold straps here and a little 
black business there, no toes, but boy, 
what heels! They looked like they 
could anchor a battleship!” 

“You couldn’t possibly mean wedge- 
heel evening sandals, could you?” Pat 
laughed. “You've seen wedgees before, 
Tommy—but what were you doing on 
the 5th floor at Wann’s, pray tell?” 

“Oh, just ordering a couple of cus- 
tom-made suits! Great thing—this Lea 
Year business! I’m saving money, han 
over fist. Well, I'd better go get dressed 
for my date,” Tommy continued, mock- 
ing Ginny’s familiar chant. “Pat, which 
must I wear? My stop-red goulash or 
my sky-blue pink pickled crepe?” 

“You might utting on a clean 
white sunt once fafowhier® Ginny re- 


torted. 


“Now, Gin, remember what Confu- 
cious Say,” Tommy called over his 
shoulder. “He who live in glass house 
is no man, no mouse—is goldfish!” 

Ginny’s spit ball just missed Miss Sue 
as she came in from the hall, a moment 
after Tommy’s exit. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Miss Sue. I didn’t hit 
you, did I?” Ginny cried, as she jumped 


up. 

PoNo.” laughed Miss Sue, “but I'd 
rather not have to dodge spit balls. 
What was the trouble?” 

“Oh, nothing. You know Teasing 
Tommy,” said Pat. “He’s on an extra 
high horse because he’s amassed $25 
--. to spend on clothes, I think. As for 
me, your darlingest daughter, I’m going 


Dra Kate t John Wanamaker 
wines Wy Kate om Keck City mie 


to buy the trickiest plaid suit ever 
saw it in Wann’s window today, 
I've got everything 
basis of the $25 I 
my senior graduation 

last fall. With a little 

her mother slyly, “I'm going to make 
my own Prom , like that adorable 
embroidered organdy Betty Field wears 
in Seventeen. You wouldn't mind hel 
ing me... j cut it out, would your” 

Miss Sue knew what that meant, but 
she agreed to help, anyhow. 

Pat had ev ing planned and list- 
ed, before she went ing the next 
day. She’d been through all her clothes, 
—- last spring's and summer's, 
and made a list of suit accessories (on 
hand): navy blue pumps, navy and yel- 
low scarf, a dusty pink sweater, a blue 
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and tan shirt, and white saddle oxfords. 

“May I try on a blue plaid suit like 
the one in the window-—size 14, I 
think?” she asked the pleasant-looking 
salesgirl in Wann’s 12-16 department. 

“Certainly. You mean—this one?” 
asked the — as she turned to a 
rack and brought out The Suit! It was 
wonderful and fitted perf The 
plaid jacket ($5.75) and skirt ($3.85) 
were a striking blend of colors: light 
blue, navy, tan, white, yellow, green, 
and brown. Pat tried several color com- 
binations with it, and finally decided 
on an extra solid blue skirt ($2.85), a 
yellow wool sweater ($1.85), a tail- 
ored white silk and rayon blouse ($1), 
a navy wide-brim felt hat ($1.85), a 
navy calf re oy handbag ($1), and 
white washable fabric gloves (95c). 
With the things she had on hand, this 
would give her a practical and appro- 
' priate wardrobe for the rest of the 
school term, and several “starters” for 
next fall. , 

Pat paid for her purchases, but had 
them sent to her home address. She 
thanked the salesgirl for her assistance, 
and then went downstairs into the dress 

oods department where she found a 
ovely pink organdy embroidered in 
colored flowers. It was 50 cents a yard 
and Pat wanted 7 yards. Fortunately, 
she had a pink taffeta evening slip left. 
over from a last summer’s dress, so she 
had still stayed within her $25 limit. 
In fact, she had enough left to stop by 
the luncheonette counter and treat her- 
self to a “double-dip chocolate soda 
de luxe.” 

She was down to the last gulp when 
who should come by the counter but 
—Tommy? He was laden with packages. 

“Hey, when did you start a delivery 
service?” Pat called. 

“Wait until you see what I’ve got!” 
Tommy shouted. “I've got an outfit 
here that would make Clark Gable look 
sick. All for $251!” 

“Wait'll you see what Fve got—all 
for the same amount!” Pat boasted. 

“Well, where is it?” asked Tommy. 
“Not in that—loaf of bread, I hope,” 
Tommy said, nodding toward Pat's 
oblong dress-goods package. 

“No, I'm having it sent out!” 

“Good, then you can kelp me 
some of this out to The Clipper,” Tom 
my said, dumping a couple of packages 
gr lap. “And then I'll ride you home 
—free! 

Pat tried to persuade him to wait 
until her stuff came and stage a fashion 
show with her after supper, but Tommy 
couldn’t wait. He spread his purchases 
all over the living-room as soon as they 
arrived at home. He had a camel's color 
jacket ($12.95) with leather buttons; 
green and rust Glen plaid slacks ($5.); 
& brown telescope-style fur felt hat 
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); a white broadcloth shirt 

two ties (50c pee a - 

stripe in pastel greens and rust, and a 

brown a ton Scotch plaid wool. 

And, to it, he had a collar clasp, 
gold with leather-trim! 

The family’s opinions and comments 
varied. Pop said the camel's color jacket 
was a “stunner, if not the most practical 
thing in the world,” but Tommy explain- 
ed that he’d been wanting one for years 
and he would save it for “best wear.” 
Ginny said, at first, that the whole thing 
looked like “Flash Gordon to her, but 


later she told Tommy it was—stuff. Pat 
thought it was all knockout! 

“But wait until you see my plaid 
suit,” she warned. 

“What?” Tommy exploded.—“You've 
been screaming about nothing but a 
Prom dress for the past six months!” 

“Well, I changed my mind-—slightly. 
I'm going to the Prom dress, so I 
bought a suit and—” she rattled off all 
her other purchases. 

“If that isn’t just like a girl!” was all 
Tommy had the strength to say. 

Next Week: THE LADY IN LOWER 10 








Good Golf comes easier with 
Wilson’s ‘Professional-ized Clubs 


ons knows golf clubs like the “profes- 
sionals” whose work-shops are the mod- 
ern golf courses and whose competition in- 
cludes the most golfers of our time. 
To these golf specialists every detail of 
design, weight, balance, “whip,” etc., is of 
vital importance. And their great skill makes 
them sensitive to even the slightest devi- 
ation from perfect feel. 
Wilson has made equipment for profes- 
sionals for years. Men like Sarazen—like 
Guldahl, Snead, McSpaden, Revolta and 


others, have used Wilson Equipment ex- 
clusively in all their professional play. 
Working closely with these “stars,” and 
having their counsel as members of our 
Advisory and Field Testing Staff, has given 
Wilson designers and craftsmen a “pro- 


The Wilson 1940 Sam Snead 
“Greenbrier’’ Woods and Irons 
New, streamlined 1940 models with Sam 
Snead ideas of design. Equipped with the 
patented and exclusive Wilson “Reminder” 
Grip, a great aid in correct hitting. This 
Snead “Greenbrier” model is one of the best 

“values” in golf clubs today.! 
Players mentioned are retained om 
Wilson's Advisory Staff 


SLAMMIN’ SAM SREAD 


fessional” sense. That is why all Wilson 
Golf Clubs have a “‘professional-ized” qual- 
ity—a design and feel that makes good, 
clean hitting much easier. 

See your dealer. Swing a Wilson wood or 
iron. See if you do not feel the difference. 
Then take your Wilson clubs out on the 
course and put them to the playing test. 
There are Wilson clubs at prices to suit all 
players. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities, 


The New Wilson 1940 Balls 


The last word in golf ball construction. In 
this line you can get a ball exactly suited 
to your game. Priced at 75c, 50c, 35c and 
25ce—every one a Wilson product. 


<M pays lo play” 


you shall know 
equipment 


By this mark 
Sine golf 
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Learning to Play Golf 


By Ben Thomson 


Yale University Coach 


up golf without previous experi- 

8 will pick up a club and 
handle it as he (or she) would a base- 
ball bat or a hockey stick. Much to 
his chagr’n, he soon discovers that for 
all his powerful swings the ball re- 
fuses either to rise, to go straight or to 
travel very far. Meantime an experi- 
enced friend, with apparently no effort 
at all, is smacking the ball clean and 
crisp far down the middle of the fair- 
way. 

In golf, every good player makes the 
shot look easy. If you will follow a 
few first-rate players for a few holes, 
you will gain the impression that they 
all play the same way. This is not 
exactly so, but it is more true than false. 
Out of a multitude of styles used by a 
vast number of players, certain meth- 
ods for playing each shot have been 
found to be the mest effective. These 
methods constitute the fundamentals 
of the game. 

From time to time, during the next 
several months, I will describe the vari- 
ous fundamentals just the way I teach 
them at Yale University.. 

In my coaching I generally start with 
the correct grip. Withou> a good grip it 
is almost impossible to -wing the club 
head freely. There are variations of the 
p, such as the “interlocking,” “ 


Te average boy or girl who takes 


over- 
apping” and “natural” grips. All three 


are used more or less among the top- 


notch players, but the fundamentals of - 


each are essentially the same. The play- 
er should use a grip which will permit 
his hands to be on 2 shaft at all stages 
of the swing, not like a vice, but with a 
sense of easy control over the club head. 


The Overlapping Grip 

The grip most generally used today 
is the overlapping. With this grip, it is 
possible to hold the club firmly, and at 
the same time with a sensitive touch of 
the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. The player has a feeling of con- 
trol which extends the length of the 
club to the club head itself. This is 
what we call “feeling the club head.” 

A great many players have the wrong 
conception of the finger grip. They 
grasp the shaft at the base of the fingers 
instead of letting it lie diagonally across 
the palm of the left heat 

Study the pictures of the overlapping 
grip, try it yourself, but be sure that the 
right forefinger knuckle is always on the 
side of the shaft, never under it. In 
other words, keep the right hand on top 
of the shaft, not under it. 


Footwork in golf may be com to 
walking. When walking, the foot 
relaxes as the ae goes forward, and 
as the left goes forward the right foot 
relaxes. The weight of the body cannot 
be kept on both feet. The same thing 
holds true in golf 

Full, easy y turning cannot be 


OVERLAPPING GRIP: The little finger 
of the right hand rests lightly on the fore- 
finger of the left. The back of the left 
hand is turned over toward the right. 


ADDRESSING THE BALL: From a position slightly back of the 

places the face of the club directly at right angles to the line of play with the 
center of the club directly behind the ball. The left heel is then i 
the ball and the right foot dropped back into its proper relationship to 


accomplished without good footwork 
and good footwork must come from a 
natural stance. There are three 
stances which are recommended: 
“square,” “open” and “closed.” Each 
one has a bearing on the swing for dif- 
ferent shots of os ame, as well as for 
different types sii 
In the square mance, both feet are 
laced evenly at the proper distance 
m the balls that line across the 
toes is parallel to the line of play. Thi 
stance is generally used ahi playing 
wood shots, and in many cases long 
irons, since it allows the player to turn 
or pivot either side of the body freely. 
The feet should be placed comf 
apart, about the width of the shoulders. 
Make sure that the weight of the body 


is evenly distributed on both feet. The 
toes should be turned slightly out to 
facilitate the turn of the body in either 


In the stance, the left foot is 


open 
withdrawn slightly, thus “ ing” the 
waalion of. tee bole te ties 
tion of the line of play. This stance is 
sometimes used with woods, but most 
often with iron shots. When the open 
stance is used on long iron shots, the 
feet should again be ated about 
the width of the shoulders. For shorter 
distances, the feet are brought closer 
ether 


The closed stance is the direct 0 
posite of the that is, the right si 
of the and the right foot are drawn 
back slightly from the square position. 
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This stance is generally used with all- 
clubs when playing for a a a8 and 
by players who are of stocky build. 
Regardless of which stance is used 
there are a number of common points 
to remember. The player must be light 
on his feet and should keep the weight ° 
of the body on the heels, not on the 
toes. Many beginners have a bad habit 
of leaning too far forward instead of 


standing 7: 

A simple important ee me 
to every shet is addressing the 
which means taking a position in rela- 
tion to the ball and the intended line 
of play. 

I have been called on many times by 
experienced players to check their direc- 
tion. Their swings were arg all 
right and the was being hit solidly, 
yet the flight of the ball would be off to 
the right or to the left of the fairway. 
They were simply addressing the ball 
incorrectly. 

In “finding” the proper address, 





the beginning of backswing. The hands press the 


there are several steps which, when 
taken in order and repeated with every 
club for every shot, will soon overcome 
any difficulty which may be encountered. 

First: From a position slightly back 

of the ball, the club head on the 
d so that the face of the club is 
directy at right angles to the line of 
lay, keeping the center of the club 
feed directly behind the ball without 
—- the position of the face of the 
ub. 

Second: Place the left foot in relation 
to the ball. With woods, the position of 
the ball is generally opposite the left 
heel. As the length of the club and the 
required distance decreases, the posi- 
tion of the ball in relation to the left 
foot will be slightly back towards the 
right foot. 

Third: Now place the right foot in 
its proper relation to the left. 

In my next article (April 1), I will 
describe the swing for woods and long 
irons. 


Closed Stance 





PLACEMENT @F HANDS: The author recommends a natural grip with the shaf 

resting diagonally across the left hand (first picture). When the hand is closed 

over the shaft (second picture), it is turned over toward the right so that two or 

three knuckles show. The third picture illustrates the proper position of the right 

hand, shewing how the forefinger should be on the side of the shaft and never 

under it, The last picture shows the easy, natural position of both hands prior to 
elub 





firmly but not too tightly. 











Andrew Jackson 
1767-1845 


You Never 


Sailed With Me” 


This was Old Hickory’s quaint way 
of reassuring those who were timid 
on following him for the first time. 

They scon learned that his lead- 
ership meant more than just that. 
His own courage and wisdom pro- 
vided a security that was comforting, 

Those individuals who are uneasy 
about the future and who “have 
never sailed” with life insurance will 


find it equally reassuring. 





The Wrudential 
Susurance Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK N. J. 
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Last Call 


For All Entries 
in the 


16th Annual 
Scholastic Awards 


The Closing Date Is 
Now Only Five Days Away! 


MARCH 16, 1940 


If you're going to get part of that 
$10,000 in cash, scholarships, and 
useful prizes distributed each 
spring to students of outstanding 
talent in writing, in the arts and 
crafts, and in music composition, 
you'll have to hurry. The Closing 
Date is March 16th. Better check 
again on the complete rules for 
whichever of the three major divi- 
sions you're intending to enter. 

For Literary Division, see: October 

2, 1939 Scholastic. 


For Arts and Crafts Division, see: 
October 9, 1939 Scholastic. 


For Music Division, see October 16, 
1939 Scholastic. 


Be sure to note mailing instructions 
carefully. 

Literary entries must be mailed to: 
Scholastic Awards, Literary Committee, 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Arts and Crafts entries must be mailed 
to: Scholastic Awards Art Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Be sure not to include music with work 
submitted for the Art or Literary Divi- 
sion. Music Entries must be mailed flat 
to: Music Division, Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


And Watch for the Results 
to be announced in the 


STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT ISSUE 
May 6, 1940 
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READERS’ FORUM 








Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Centributions 
should be confined te 300 words. Letters published are the opinions of their 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymeus letters will be pub- 
lished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used, provided the name and school 
of the writer are known to the editors. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. — 








Prize Winner 
Dear Forum: 

Here is a snapshot ef Adelia Nagu 
and her twe sisters as they paused on 
the school steps to read the Hat Coun- 
cil’s announcement of prize winners in 
the ad writing contest. Adelia knew 
nothing about the results until one of 


the history students found the announce- 
ment in Scholastic. Then the school was 
as excited. as a school can be. 
Adelia is the girl in the middle. Her 
sisters are Gladys and Isabel. 
Miss Corlie F. Dunster, Teacher 
Shelby High School 
Shelby, Montana 
(The pleased look on Adelia’s face 
was caused by one glance at page 35 
of our February 5 issue, containing the 
announcement of the winners. Adelia 
received $50.00 for writing the best ad 
on girls’ hats—and The Howl, the Shelby 
High Scheol paper in which her ad A 
ared, also received $50.00 from the 
at Style Council, Inc. Congratulations, 
Adelia.—Ed.) 


Fear and Prejudice 
Dear Forum: 

When we were children, we were 
afraid of a banging shutter and took it 
for a ghest or a burglar entering the 
house. 

We were also afraid of the fantastic 
shapes on the wall when we could not 


see them plainly. We imagined things 
much larger and more ue than 
they really were. We believed every- 
thing anyone teld us. We feared that 
the hebgoblins would get us or that the 
old woman across the street who chased 
us home would do us some form of 
harm. We listened to our imagination 
and to anything anyone said—we be- 
lieved it all. 

But that was when we were just 
children. 

Now people— le—are do- 
ing the same thi ‘olla We don't 
have to believe in hobgoblins to come 
into the same class. Some of us believe 
in such superstitions as the bad-luck 
meaning of a black cat, walking under a 
ladder, breaking a mirror, or seeing the 
number 13. And we also fall prey to 
Sod conpsbee cote we Goltiioe Ge 
and seap-box orator w the 

of fear, hate, and destruction. 

e fall for their line of da as 
easily as we did for those ish ghost 
stories or the shape behind the banging 
shutter. 

We must learn to differentiate be- 
tween 2 ago and the truth. We 
must net allow ourselves to be led out 
of our way by the blaring alarmists 
who yell their speeches of hate against 
the Jews, the Negroes, and other de- 
fenceless minorities. 

Until we learn to distinguish among 
those who address us, we will be fertile 
fields for the seeds of our nation’s de- 
struction. 

We owe to ourselves, the world, and 
our posterity the ability to distingui 
between propaganda ped truthful = 
We must acquire this ability to prove 
to the world and to history that we are 
a peace-loving people immune to the 
“isms” and hatreds around us. 

Dale er 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


We are glad to see that Dale Ecen- 
berger has read so and agrees 
so wholeheartedly with the article that 
a ed in our “What an) os 

ink so?” ( aganda Analysis) de- 
partment in the Poca 12, 1940, is- 
sue. It is or see signs that 
American high students recog- 
nize ing fear as one of the root 
causes of prejudice.—Ed. 








(Continued from page 30) 


“Oo-ee . . - 0o-ee . . . oo-eel” cried 
Mrs. Yanoff again and again. She was 
ike a woman ‘ 
ag id Mr. Parkhill. 

“Look, look!” Mr. Pinsky shouted. 
“Oowee, oowee. All of a certain I 
can do!” 

“Mr. Pockheel is a jinius!” Mr. Kaplan 
exclaimed without reservation. 

All over the room students faced each 
other, rounding their lips, baring their 
teeth, pronouncing heroic “Oo-wee's.” 

“Excellent, excellent!” Mr, Parkhill’s 
pleasure was boundless. “You see how 
simple it isP Let's try some other words.” 
He printed a ae “WERE” on 
the blackboard. “Just the same way, 
class. Oooo-er, were.” 

“Oooo-er” came back to him with 
mighty force. 

“Oooo-ait, wait,” called Mr. Parkhill. 

“Oooo-ait.” 

“Oooo-ish, wish.” 

“Oooo-ish,” replied the class eerily. 

The exercise marched on, gaining 
movement and élan: “Will... want... 
winter.” Long “Oooos” began each word; 
then lips drew back, teeth gleamed, 
and a word beginning with “w” was 
hurled into the air. It was thrilling. 

“Waltz ... won... wealthy... .” 
Strong and full the voices rang. 

Heady with success, Mr. Parkhill 
wrote a sentence on the board. The 
first part of the sentence was just a stab 
in the dark—the second, sheer irispira- 
tion. 

While we were waiting with William 
West, we were wondering where Wal- 
ter White was. r 

“Is plenty double-yous,” Mrs. Mos- 
kowitz whispered. (Mrs. Moskowitz 
tended to be literal-minded. ) 

“All double-youss!” Mr. Kaplan said 
scornfully. “Det’s de point! If Mr. Pock- 
heel gives dobble-youss, he. gives dob- 
ble-youss!” 

Mr. Parkhill, smiling, wiped the chalk 
of his fingers. “It isn’t at all hard, 
class. Take it slowly and remember to 
round your mouths.” He felt almost 
exhilarated. He was leading his students 
into virgin fields. “Let’s try it. Mr. Blatt- 
berg, please read the sentence.” 

Mr. Blattberg rose. He was pale, His 
tyes were glazed. “OQo-ile o0-ee oo-er 
oo-aiting. . . .” Mr. Blattberg went 
through the whole majestic structure 
without an error. It was a tour de force, 
lo less, 

“Tree chiss’ fa Blettboig!” Mr. Kap- 
lan cried with abandon. 

Mr. Blattberg mopped his head and 
sank to his seat, trailing clouds of giory. 

‘Splendid!” Mr. Parkhill said. Pleas- 
we, the pleasure of one who has done 


(Concluded on next page) 


Tuning up 
for a big summer in their 
favorite shoes; 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds 


appears in the shoes. 
In every Keds type there are styles 


with arch cushions if you want them. 


WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS | 
Win fame and money with your favorite 
Argus wi 


snapshots! Again in March will 
award the following prizes: 





All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research 
Corporation for Scholastic Awards. 
These awards, sponsored by Argus, will 
be as follows: 
First Prize. . $50 
Second Prize . 25 
Third Prize . 15 
Five Prizes of 5 
for the best photographs taken with 
any type of camera. Scholastic Awards 
entries must be postmarked by mid- 





night, March 16th. 








Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1ith 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. March contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, April 
10th. 


Photographic Editor 
SCHOLASTIC 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 





Hyannis 
Oxford 
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Scientific Lasts 
Shock-Proof Insoles 


Kéds 


United States Rubber Company 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


“HOW TO PLAY GOLF’ 
by 
CRAIG WOOD 


Whata book! 16 pages 
* ctammed with golfing 
tips, by Craig Wood, 
famous professional. 
Shows how to play 
each wood and iron, 
how to blast out of 
sand, how to chip dead 
to the pin, and putt’em 
in! 28 movie stills by 
Craig, himself, illus- 
trate stance, grip, back 
swing, down swing, 
follow through. There 
is a special lesson on 
timing. Get your free 
copy now. Just clip 
and mail the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., t, 82 
500 E Ave., New ‘York ra 
Send me copy of “‘How to Play Golf" by Craig Wood. 
Name 
Addr 
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Mr. Kaplan 


(Concluded from preceding page) 

_— task, coursed through Mr. Park- 

ill’s veins. “Next—er—” Mr. — 
was waving his hand furiously. “ 
Miss Tarnova.” 

Olga Tarnova stood up. yee was 
in her features. “I—it is—no, please——” 

“Remember Blettboig!” Mr. Kaplan 
cried hotly. 

And, spurred on by this call to the 
colors, Miss Tarnova read the “we”— 
resplendent sentence. 

Good!” said Mr. Parkhill. 
“Hau Kay,” murmured Hyman Kap- 
lan reluctantly. (Apparently Mr. Kap- 
lan did not think Olga Tarnova deserved 
“tree chiss”; she had been guilty of cow- 
ardice under fire.) , 


of hands darkened the air. Eyes flamed, 
cheeks were flushed at the chance to 
vanquish the deadly voiced labial open 
consonant. 

“Next—er—” 

Mr. Kaplan’s hand was waving in 
frenzy. “Mr. Pockheel! Mr. Pockheel!” 
The man looked as if he would burst 
right then and there if he were denied 
his chance. 

“Mr. Kaplan,” said Mr. Parkhill 
softly. 

A cry of victory came from Mr. Kap- 
lan’s throat. He stood up, his face lu- 
minous, breathing an ecstatic “Hau 
boy!” 

Mr. Kaplan.” Mr. Parkhill’s 








Enter now! 
It’s easy! It’s fun! 





PLANTERS wro'tdd CONTEST 


8 prizes 


Ist Prize $25.00 
2nd Prize 15.00 
3rd Prize 5.00 
4th Prize 15 prizes of $1.00 
100 Honorable Mentions—1 Ib. t ns of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 

















Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 











“Perfect, Mr. Kaplan! Perfect!” 

Mr. —T broke into applause. Miss 
Mitnick smiled at Mr. for one 
quick, timid movement. Mrs. Mosko- 
witz-went “Tchk! Tchk! Averybody can 
do poifick.” 
ri “6 = -Class?” Mr. Parkhill said 

ppily. “It’s just a matter of the right 
method. If you will only inom 
round your mouths, and practice- 
above all, practice.” 

“Practice?” Mr. Kaplan’s voice soared 
out. “Fromm nah on, ve villink to voik 
vit dobble-youss till ve—” 

Mr. Parkhill did not hear the rest of 
Mr. Kaplan’s gallant pledge. Mr. Park- 
hill did not even see Mr. Kaplan. For 
darkness had fallen before his eyes like 
a pall. 


Reprinted from the New Yorker by per- 
mission of the author. 





Words of the Week 
Vowel Sounds: Ale, cAre, add, th, sofa; 
éve, énd, ice, ill; tée, rb, Sdd; food, foot, 
cube, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 


_ this, thin. In foreign words: éi—French », 


German é; y at end of French 
pr ya Kit ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable, accented syllables are italicized. 


amenities (a-mén or -mén-i-téz) of living, 
p- 22. Civilized comforts and conven- 
tions; the aspects of life. 

despot (dés-pat), p. 8. An absolute ruler; 
a tyrant. It is the Greek word for “mas- 


ter. 
labial (ld-bé-al) and labiodental (1a-bé-d- 
29. Terms in_ phonetics: 
& ips” and “with the lips and 


nemesis (ném-i-sis), p. 29. Punishment 
decreed by fate; doom. It is the name of 
the goddess in Greek mythology who 

i such t on men. 


inflicted 
Noguchi, Hideo rnrdao nd-gdo-ché), p- 
17. 


i-mutuel (pdr-é-mé-chéo-8l), p. 1. 
if Litsealiy a mutual, or Bo 


bet. 
é -ra), p. 18. A disease 
pelle (p8l-ig o dg, 
vleface (vB), p90. French. nl 
com 'e or cs; 
literally, 


a facing 
Yucatan (yé0-ki-tén), 18. A peninsula 
"by teak Me 
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Night Male 

During a London blackout a man stand- 
ing by the kerb felt a gentle pressure 
round his waist and a sharp pressure on 
his face. Then a feminine voice, “Oh!” 

“It’s quite all right, quite all right,” said 
the gallant gentleman. “Just carry on, but 
please stop trying to post your letters in 
my mouth.”—The Listener, London 


Oh, Yeah? 

What the Egyptian pyramid said to the 
Egyptian palm tree: 

“Confidentially, it sphinx.” 

What the hangman said to the criminal 
on the scaffold: 

“It’s noose to me.”—Collinweod Spot- 
light, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Open Work 
Angry Customer: “Here, just look what 
you did.” 
Laundryman: “Why, what's the matter? 
I can’t see anything wrong with that lace.” 
Customer: “Lace? That was a sheet.” 


The Rains Came 

a the drought in western Kansas 
a light cloud came up and a spatter of rain 
fell. A farmer called to his hired man. 
“Here, Jim, come in out of the rain.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind getting a little wet,” 
Jim called back. “I'll just keep on working.” 

“You come on in here,” shouted dl 
farmer. “I want that rain to fall on the 
wheat!”—J, S. Ellis, Iowa. 


Jack S-tar 
“My first girl friend was a champion 
golfer, my second a champion tennis "e - 
er, my third a swimmer, my—” 
“Aha! A sweetheart in every sport.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 





A Four Year Radio Course Leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts Degree 


Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science, New York University, now offers 
a four-year liberal arts program, with a 
major in radio, including Writing for 
Radio, Radio Production, and allied courses. 
For the University Radio Workshop Bul- 


letin, or any information concerning these 
courses, address: 


Professor Robert S. Emerson 
Department of Radio, Washington Square College of 
's and Science, New York University, N. Y. City 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 
THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 





Price 10 cents. 
20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 
LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A national magazine of contemporary life and 
letters for supplementary study in high scheol 
classes in English, History, and other subjects. 
Published Scholastic Corp fon, Dayton, 
Ohie, and Pittsburgh, Pa., M. R. Robinson, Presi- 
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Cembined Editien, and Teacher Edition. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THIS ISSUE 


March of Events 


Today's Events in the Light of History, 
by Henry Steele Commager 
When’ Dictators Die, by Thomas K. 
Ford 
Pari-Mutuel Betting: Pro and Con, a 
by William R. 


Democracy: Its Essentials and Its Prob- 
lems: “First Line of Home Defense” 14 

Science in a Democracy, by Bernard 
Jaffe 17 


One Book—The Almanac, by Della T. 
Lutes 

Mr. Kaplan Bares His Teeth, by 
Leonard Q. Ross 29 

Editorial: You and Edison 
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Learning to Play Golf, by Ben Thom- 
son 
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© THE glamour > 
of Nature ... the 
glories of sport 

- «+ they're yours 
in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


all-woed family beats. ats. 
Write today. Address Old Town Cance Com- 
pany, 653 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine 
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SUMMER CLASSES ©@ 


e A ye T July 9 gpa ag 


art and other teachers. Fascinating Direct-Project 
classes in Commercial Art, Dress Besi 4 
ing, Industrial Design, Painting, etc., for 
everyone. out in 2-week periods to fit vacation 
plans. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite L-31 


Physical Education—Girls 


SARGEN AL EDU 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 
4-yr degree course in physical = yore education and 
major. 











Choice of charms and insignia for class er 
club. Write today for our EE 1940 book 
showing newest oaere. 


GROUSE Co. 
302 Bruce Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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and Ciub Pins and Rings. fj 
Pin No, C16 Sliver Plated 
$2. - doz. Gold Plat- § 
eC -00 per doz. Sterling 
Sliver $3.60 doz. Rin 
No. R523 iy | Silver $13.80 per 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N 
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The most beautiful picture ea 
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Shirley Temple + Spring Byington 
Nigel Bruce « Gale Sondergaard 
~Eddie Collins + Sybil Jason « Jessie 
Ralph + Helen Ericson + Johnny 
Russell - Laura Hope Crews « Russell 
Hicks * Cecilia Loftus - Al Shean 

Gene Reynolds 
Directed by Walter Lang 

Associate Producer Gene Markey ¢ Screen 
Play by Ernest Pascal » Additional Dialogue 


by Walter Bullock 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Darryl F. Zanuck In Charge of Production 
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Now at popular prices. Watch for it at your favorite theatre. 





